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The Outlook. 


The most powerlul cog-wheel locomotive yet con- 
structed has been built for the electric rail- 
way up the Jungfrau, the first section of 
which will be opened next spring. Two 
electro motors, each of 125 horse power, 
drive the main cog-wheel. The checking 
devices are threefold: one set grips the 
rails; a lever-operated hand brake acts on 
the brake locks of the driving cog; and an 
electric brake on the motor shaft acts auto- 
matically, interrupting the current if the 
speed becomes excessive. The tractive 
power of the locomotive is about seven 
tons. 








The Textile School which opened in Lowell on 
the 4th inst. with about 200 students, is the 
first of its kind in Massachusetts. It was 
founded in accordance with a legislative 
act (passed two years ago) by which the 
State offers $25,000 to each of our four 
chief manufacturing cities to establish a 
textile school, provided each shall contrib- 
ute an equal amount. Lowell is the first 
to respond. Philadelphia, we is 
the only other city in this country at pres- 
ent which has a school for teaching both 
the theory and technique of textile indus- 
tries. 

Nortotk was, last week, put “ on speaking terms ”’ 
with 9,000 and more principal towns and 
cities in this country which have been con- 
nected by the lines of the Long Distance 
Telephone Company. The new office was 
filled with leading citizens and ladies on the 
occasion, and congratulations were ex- 
changed with New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and this city. The new line will be 
of great importance to business men in that 
rapidly growing business centre. They can 
now carry on conversations with people as 
far east as Maine, as far west as Minneapo- 
lis, Omaha and St. Louis, and as far south 
as Hunteville, Ala. 





Switzerland already owns her telegraph system ; 
her National Council has just adopted a 
bill providing for the purchase of the five 
principal railroads of that country, at a 
cost of about $200,000,000, for which pur- 
pose a loan is projected. lt is quite prob- 
able, however, that the bill when submitted 
to the referendum will be rejected, as sun- 
dry other measures looking toward cen- 
tralization have already been. The nation- 
al debt of Switzerland is only about $14,- 
500,000; it is hardly credible that the people 
will consent to increase this by an expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000. The French-speaking 
cantons, which get many of their ideas 
from the popular press of Paris, will per- 
haps support the project, bat the people at 
large are not yet converted to these pa 
ternalistic schemes. 


Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, has given to 
the press advance proofs of that portion 
of his annual message which treats of the 
penitentiary problem. He outlines his plan 
as follows: “Every person sentenced by 
the courts to penal servitude should remain 
in the custody and control of the State, and 
owe obedience to none but officers of the 
State. If private individuals receive the 
output of his work, they should pay the 
State a stipulated sum therefor without 
having control of the convicts.” The 
message is dominated by a conservative, 


The bodies of six more persons who consented 
to be buried alive in the firm belief that 
they would secure salvation thereby, have 
been discovered near Odessa. They were 
followers of the Raskolniki Order, a dis- 
senting sect in Russia which broke away 
from the Greek Church in the seventeenth 
century, and has been most savagely per- 
secuted. Though scattered and isolated, 
they have kept up their fanatical rites, and 
in the district named above have practiced 
them under the leadership of a well-educat- 
ed woman known as Sister Vitalia. The 
executioner of these voluntary martyrs is 
Feodore Kovaleff, who has been arrested. 
Sister Vitalia, it is said, was one of the 
willing victims of the superstition. Last 
May twenty-five bodies, which had been 
walled up alive, were discovered. The 
search is being continued. Kovyaleff fully 
believes in the sanctity of his acts. He 
will probably be confined for life as a mad- 
man. 


Chicago’s new Public Library building, which 
was begun five years ago and has cost 
nearly $2,000,000, was dedicated on Satur- 
day with appropriate exercises, and thrown 
open for general use on Monday. It is 
located on the old and historic Fort Dear- 
born Military Reservation. The interior 
decoration is chiefly mosaic, The number 
of books now in the Library is about 220,- 
000; this number will be rapidly increased, 
as an annual expenditure on books alone of 
$35,000 has been authorized. The capacity 
of the Library when the stacks are all in 
will be about 2,000,000 volumes. The build- 
ing will be open thirteen hours every day 
of the year (Sundays included) from 9 in 
the morning until 10 at night. The uumber 
of employees is about 160, and they are 
appointed under civil service rules. Libra- 
rian Hild claims that the Chicago Public 
Library has a larger circulation than any 
other library in America. 

The Japanese Government has placed another 
large order for warships in British ship- 
yards —a seagoing torpedo boat of 28 
knots, and four coast defence boats of 25 
knots, all to be finished within a year. That 
excellent authority, Mr. Charles H. Cramp, 
arrays statistics in the current issue of the 
North American Review to prove that Japan 
is “the coming sea power.” Already she 
has 48 seagoing ships of 111,000 tons dis- 
placement. Six years hence, according to 
present plans, she will have a force of 67 
ships, 12 torpedo catchers, and 75 torpedo 
boats. Mr. Cramp speaks in the highest 
terms of the Japanese officers who are de- 
tailed as official inspectors of the ship- 
building work being done in this country 
for the Japanese Government. A recent 
board reported to the Navy Department 


A composite locomotive and car has been built for 
one of our suburban lines which runs 
through a sparsely-settled district. For 
heavy suburban traffic electricity is cheaper 
than steam, but where passengers are few 
they must be accommodated, and the 
“composite,” run by steam, has, therefore, 
been designed. It is sixty-four feet long. 


at this end is a modest cow-catcher. No 
fuel is carried or fireman. When steam has 
been made and the furnace has been freshly 
coaled, it will run the car for twelve, per- 
haps twenty, miles without re-coaling. The 
whistle is dispensed with, a gong taking ite 
place. It needs only an engineer, or motor- 
man, and a conductor to run the “‘ compos- 
ite.” The machinery is compact, and par- 
titioned off from the passenger part of the 
car. The economic features in this new 
style of traction reflect great credit on 
President Olark who originated the idea. 





Our Merchant Marine. 


It is growing. Never was it so efficient 
as now, in the estimation of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. And this because of 
the increase of steam tonnage, especially on 
the Great Lakes. More vessels were built 
in that part of the country last year than 
in both the sea and gulf coasts. The total 
construction for the year — 801 vessels of 
232,233 tons—is the largest annual output 
since 1891. A noticeable omission in this 
construction was the square-rigged sailing 
vessel. No ships or barks were built in 
this country last year, and only one bark- 
entine. In an article in the current num- 
ber of the Forum Commissioner Chamber- 
lain admits that we have “ the cart 
before the horse” in creating “ a navy to 
protect” while it remains to create “ the 
merchant fleet to be protected.” He com- 
mends the beginning made by Congress 
by the special act which resulted in the 
launching of the “ St. Paul” and the “ St. 
Louis.” As, however, no successors to 
these ships have been built in American 
shipyards, it follows that Congress has still 
much to do before our transatlantic mer- 
chant marine can recover its lost prestige. 





The New Mail Tube in New York. 


The first section of the pneumatic tube 
system — between the central post-office 
and the New York Produce Exchange 
building — was turned over to the Govern- 
ment last week, and teats were made in the 
presence of officials and leading citizens. 
The first carrier put in the tube contained 
a Bible wrapped in a flag, and copies of the 
Constitution of the United States and of 
President McKinley’s inaugural address. 
The Bible, according to the Tubular Dis- 
patch Company’s officers, contains the 
first known reference to a post — “ My 





that ‘‘ within a year or two Japan will over- 
match usin available strength in the Pa- 
cific.” She is evidently a Power of which 
European nations, also, must take account. 





Greatly to the chagrin of the Dominion author- 
ities, only a small percentage of the grain 
trade of the Canadian Northwest finds its 
way to Europe through the St. Lawrence. 
The great bulk goes by way of Buffalo and 
New York. Plans are being .made to deep- 
en the Canadian canals to 20 or 21 feet if 
possible and to enlarge the elevator and 
wharfage facilities at Montreal. But even 
this will not avail. The New York route is 
the speedier of the two. A cargo of wheat 
from Fort William can be placed on board 
a steamer at New York in seven days; 
whereas it usually takes from ten to four- 
teen days to load it at Montreal. The 
rates, too, from New York are cheaper than 
from Montreal, Farther, the St. Lawrence 
route is ice-bound early in November. It 
is not safe to ship wheat to Montreal later 
than Nov. 10, but it can be sent from Fort 
William by way of New York a month 
later. Last year only one-third of the 





humanitarian spirit, and opens with the 
declaration that he will veto any bill for a 
continuance of the present system. 


Canadian Northwest wheat went to Europe 
via Montreal; this year the export will be 
| considerably lees. . 


days are swifter than the post ” (Job 9: 25). 
The carrier reached the Exchange building 
(3,750 feet away) in a minute and a half. 
Afterwards the carrier was used for all sorte 
of curious purposes — for transmitting a 
live Angora cat, a golf suit,a basket con- 
taining a big rosy peach for Dr. Depew, 
who made an address on the occasion, and 
other pleasantries. Each carrier will con- 
vey 600 letters. When the system is com- 
pleted, three months hence, it will com- 
prise six pneumatic eight-inch tubes, two 
of which will connect the main post-office 
with the Produce Exchange, two with the 
branch station at Forty-fourth St. and Lex- 
ington Ave.,and two with the main office 
at Brooklyn. } 


The Care of Our Forests. 


Commissioner Hermann, of the General 
Land Office, has been visiting our great for- 
est reservations, investigating abuses and 
dangers, and determining on the most 
practical method of their protection from 
unlawful destruction and from fire. He 
believes in maintaining these reservations, 
both in order to preserve the watercourses 
which feed our navigable rivers, and also 
to secure an ultimate and valuable revenue 
to the Government. He does not believe 


In one end of it the locomotive is hidden; | 


pose. His scheme is to use patrolmen. 
“They should hunt in couples,’”’ he says. 
“ By giving each one a route of say eighteen 
miles, starting from the same point but in 
opposite directions, each will go to the end 
of his beat and return. At or near this 
point they would build a log cabin.” By 
degrees, these patrolmen in going over 
their beat could cut a trail six feet wide 
which would prove a strong barrier to the 
spread of fire. .About 200 such patrolmen 
would be required, including overseers, and 
the entire cost would be less than $175,000 a 
year. The Commissioner finds that “ the 
free permit system” has been greatly 
abused. He discovered in certain towns in 
Montana big lumber yards which were 
wholly supplied from timber cut on the 
public domain under a loose construction 
of this free permit system. He believes 
that the law should be promptly repealed. 





One Seal Conference or Two ? 


Lord Salisbury delayed a definite reply to 
the invitation of this Government to take 
part in an international conference at 
Washington on the 23d inst. to consider the 
condition of the seal Msheries until after 
Japan and Russia had consented to be rep- 
resented, and the former country had desig- 
nated two experts as delegates; then he 
ungraciously refused to participate in the 
conference. His objection that Russia and 
Japan are not interested in the Bering Sea 
seals to a degree entitling them to a repre- 
sentation in the conference, sounds foolish 
when it is remembered that the British 
Government has always insisted that the 
regulation of sealing in Bering Sea would 
necessarily involve an inquiry into the 
habits aad migrations of all the seals in the 
North Pacific Ocean. The truth apparently 
is that Canada fears that her claims will not 
find favor in a conference of experts; that 
she might be voted down. Further, the 
newspaper press of Hngland has been bitter 
against the Premier of late for his yielding 
to what is called our attempts to “ bully ” 
Great Britain out of her just rights. If he 
should consent to send delegates to this con- 
ference, and a decisi hould be reached 
adverse to these “ rights,” he would be 
“ beaten with many stripes.’’ The confer- 
ence, of course, must be held even if Eng- 
land is not represented. It remains to be 
seen whether a second conference shall be 
called in which only American and British 
experts will participate. 








A Beet Sugar Factory in New York. 

It is located in Rome, N. Y. Nearly a 
thousand farmers are concerned in it, each 
raising beets and agreeing to take his first 
year’s pay ($4 a ton) in stock. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $300,000. The ma- 
chinery was bought in Canada from a fac- 
tory which could not be made to pay be- 
cause the soil where it was located would 
not produce beets containing over 8 or 9 
per cent. of sugar. Beets grown in New 
York have been analyzed and found to con- 
tain from 15 to 16 per cent. of saccharine 
matter. The company expect to handle 
about 20,000 tons this year. This process is 
simple and quick. White granulated sugar, 
resembling cane sugar in every respect, 
ean be turned out in twenty-four hours. 
About half the product is made into white 
sugar; the other half comes out in the 
form of brown sugar. The refuse, mixed 
with molasses and pressed into bricks, 
makes good cattle-feed. About one hun- 
dred hands are employed in the factory. 
Two Frenchmen manage the mechanical 
and process work. There are also eight 
chemists and five French experts em- 
ployed. It has been found that where 12 
per cent. of sugar is obtained, the business 
is profitable to both the grower and the 
manufacturer; when 15 per cent. is ob- 
tained, the profits beco 
There is uo dange r of gintting the mashes. 
This country imports sennty $90,000,000 
| worth of sugar every year. The New 
York farmers expect to make a great 
success of this ind . Besides the $4 

m which they receive for their beets, 








in detailing troops for this supervisory pur- 


to: 
the ‘State pays them a bounty of $1 per 
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A NIGHT WATCH. 


Bishop D. A. Goodsell. 


( ys the afternoon of August 13 1 fin- 
a ished, at 


Aalborg, Denmark 


my second visitation of the European Con- 
ferences. The long journeys, the constant 
change of food and climate, were almost 
over. From Italy to Bulgaria, from Bul- 
garia to Vienna, Stuttgart, Venice, Winter- 
thur, Stuttgart, Frankfort, Cassel, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Goteborg, Christiania, Trond- 
bjew, Christiania again, Stockholm, Hel- 
singfors, Wasa or Nikolaistad, Abo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Aalborg—this was the 
long and weary route I had covered. Ser- 
mons, lectures, consultations, conferences, 
from April 10 to Aug. 13, through four months 
of the hottest of European summers, were 
ended. I was at last, weary in body and 
mind, at liberty without neglect of duty to 
tarn my face toward my family from whom 
I had parted five weeks before, and to my 
country from which I had been exiled for 
fifteen months. Thank God for unbroken 
health and absolute freedom from accident 
for all this time! Thank God for the year 
of great gain His mercy granted to our 
church in Europe! 

Aalborg is in the north of Denmark. All 
night I sat in uncomfortable cars, chang- 
ing twice, and eight in the morning brought 
me to Hamburg, the seat of our great hos- 
pital and our noblest deacones3 work. Ina 
few hours, whirling on again through North 
Germany to Flushing in Holland, con- 
demned, through a crowded train, to sit 
with selfish smokers who would neither 
cease smoking — though a lady was in the 
compartment — nor permit a window to be 
opened; on through Bremen, Neumitinster, 
Wesel, to the quaint old town of Flushing 
on the Scheldt, where at midnight we 
stopped by the side of a long, low, but 
mighty, paddle steamer ready to bear us 
across the North Sea to Queensboro at the 
mouth of the Thames. 

No asleep had come through the weary 
and interrupted hours of the preceding 
night. A doze of an hour while waiting in 
Hamburg had made me wild for more. I 
had hoped to pass the North Sea in sleep. 
But when our train emptied itself on the 
steamer at midnight, the crowd, the ab- 
sence of privacy, the snoring of the stal- 
wart Scotchman who was allotted to the 
same room, the great vibration of the ship 
under her enormous steam power — all made 
anight watch on deck the least fatiguing 
prospect. 

It was 

A True Summer Night, 


calm, brilliant, with full moonlight occa- 
sionally made ghostly by the passing of a 
diaphanous cloud. We had started at half- 
speed in the narrow river, but a few mo- 
ments later the three engines were speed- 
ing the long hull of steel at twenty miles an 
hour. The cabin was crowded with hun- 
gry people, calling in many tongues for 
beer, sandwiches, sausages and whiskey. 
What a preparation for sleep! There was 
no wind except that made by the move- 
ment of the steamer, and I found a snug 
corner behind the deckhouse and began 
my vigil. 

For a few moments some promenaded 
the deck, but all but four soon disappeared. 
Near me sat a young English girl devouring 
a novel by the help of the electric light 
pouring from the window of the social hall. 
Three maidens, too full of life and fun to 
sleep, kept up a walk around the deck until 
dawn. A young Englishman in cap and 
mackintosh stretched himself on a bench 
and slept until morning. The deck watch- 
man appeared at regular intervals and 
sometimes whistled the watch to belay a 
rope or swing out a boat. But for the most 
part I was alone and free to watch and 
wait for the revelations of the summer 
night. 

On vhe left lay at anchor a huge Dutch 
warship clearly silhouetted against the star- 
litsky. Beyond, a long line of lighthouses 
on either side, widening as we went, told 
the road to the open sea. Then a bathing 
town — I know not of what name — shone 
out in the light-sprinkled darkness and 
vanished. Dutch canal-boate, blunt of bow 
and square of stern, drifted with windless 
sails, their leeboards creaking in the wash 
of the steamer. An inbound Indiaman, 
dragged ignominiously by a mite of a tug, 
headed upthe river. A fleet of skiffs, well 
inshore, was taking herring, the glint of 





whose silver sides told what the men were 
doing. 

Then came an hour when, at the river’s 
mouth, no sign of life beyond that of oar own 
ship was either vocal or visible. But our 
boat seemed the livest thing in all that sea. 
The impact of her paddles on the water 
was simply brutal. I could think only of a 
Titanic boxer raining blows on an unresist- 
ing and prostrate foe. They made the 
longest, whitest and most lasting wake I 
have ever seen behind a ship. A great 
wave fell off on either side of the vessel’s 
bow and made a lighter plunge her nose 
under as if beating into a gale of wind. 
There was something uncanny in this vigor 
of paddile-beat. I walked forward again 
and again to listen to it, and left it as quick- 
ly. It did not seem good to be near such a 
tremendous force. One left it as one leaves 
the edge of a cliff or cataract, awed and 
dizzied. Once I peered down the engine 
hatch. Below three great arms polished to 
silvery lustre turned remorselessly the 
massive cranks, while streams of cold water 
poured on the journals lest, heated, they 
should stop us. To look up was to see two 
long clouds of pitch-black smoke eclipsing 
in two broad bands the glorious stars. Half- 
naked men raked and shoveled in the 
depths below, which were hissing with 
flames and red with fires raging under the 
air-blast. The contrast between the quiet 
of the stars and the sea and the demoniac- 
al energy of the engines send me back to 
the gladness of my quiet corner. 

Soon a brilliant white and red flash, 
passed close at hand, speaks of 


The Last Outpost of Holland. 


and of the open sea, now almost as calm as 
the river. By looking over the rail at the 
dim horizon I could see that the ship rose 
and fell as one’s breast rises and falls in a 
quiet sleep, but that was all. The lights in 
the cabin are turned out, all but one, and 
the steward throws himself on the cushion 
as if weary of life. But the maiden with 
the novel reads on by the port nearest that 
one light. An awful shriek of the whistle 
tells a yawl-rigged fishing-boat that she is 
coming too near us. On the right a prodig- 
iously long steamer, her bows drenched 
with foam, passes like a railroad train. As 
we near the middle of the open channel 
what a procession do we thread and cross! 
Vast black Hamburg and Bremen Atlantic 
liners; colliers deep with coal from New 
Castile; ships lumber- laden from the Baltic; 
and once a black beast of a warship with 
one green eye and one red one which told 
that she was heading directly for us, and 
across whose bows we pass at none too great 
distance. 

Now the clouds begin to gather in bars 
and bands between which the morning star 
blazes for a moment, to be seen no more. 
{ turn eastward and see that a pearl-gray 
band separates two black clouds, and know 
that the dawn is at hand. It is only half 
past two, and the sunlight comes but slowly. 
Westward all is black with heavy rain- 
clouds. We pass through the North Sea 
fishing fleet, that school of seamanship for 
England’s navy. Scores of these smart 
yawl-rigged boats were dragging trawls, a 
single masthead light waving in the rising 
swell. Far out of that westward blackness 
came first the wind and then the rain, and 
as the cloud moved eastward it unrolled the 
sunlit sky of the morning and revealed that 
long point with which England guards at 
Margate 

The Mouth of the Thames 

from France. Henceforth the journey was 
a rush toward a long line of steamers head- 
ing for London, and a rush by them as if 
their anchors were down ; and past another 
line coming toward us and bound to every 
clime. These had left Londun Docks the 
night before and were crossing the Bar at 
daybreak. Hundreds of barges with rusty 
red and brown sails kept in the shallower 
channels to the north and south of us. 
Lightships faithfully blazed at their posts 
on the edges of shoals and sand- banks until 
the sunrise bade them house their lanterns. 
Anchored far out was an English battleship 
with no life visible save one man and a dog 
on the bridge. One steamer with a heavy 
list to starboard and canvas over a hole 
in her bow, and with her wheel almost out 
of water, speaks of a collision from which 
she is now certain to escape, hurt but safe. 
A jangle of bells beneath slows our ship 
while crossing a shallow from which run off 
on either hand vast waves which break on 
sand banks just hidden by the tide. 

Now we are near enough to see the 
church-crowned cliffs and the white villages 
shining among the trees. These fade and 
others gleam out. The far separated coaste 
soon lean toward each other and into the 
gap between, bristling wi masts and hazy 





with smoke, runs the swift “ Reigning 
Queen,”” which has once more kept her 
trust to her passengers. Here 


The Beauty and the Vigil End 


inaditch in the midst of acres of black 
mud, for itis a low tide which receives us 
from the sea. There is only squalor and de- 
pression about the lordly Thames at this 
moment. Noone but the Laureate of the 
conchological and ichthyological sections 
of the British Association could find poetry 
in this foul water and fouler ooze. Turning 
inboard, the passengers crowd the deck. 
Trunks, slung in dozens, are windlassed out 
of the hold. Stewards, tottering under 
piles of hand-luggage dearly loved by our 
British cousins, clamber to the wheel- house 
deck; for from that high point only can the 
gang-plank reach the men. Edying slowly 
toward the pier, churning the ink in which 
we float, the boat nears the wharf. Before 
she is made fast a steam crane hooks on to 
apile of trunks, lifts them high in air, 
swings half round and drops them fifty feet 
away at the door of the custom house. 

Then the lightest of all custom examina- 
tions, an hour of swift rushing through ripe 
grainfields, a half-hour of dingy houses and 
coal smoke, four hours of rail past Oxford, 
Reading and Banbury, and then, at Leam- 
ington, [ step out to find my dear ones on 
the platform in health and strength, separa- 
tion over, and only a few days before we 
shall together seek, from Liverpool, a way 
across the sea to that land whose people, 
institutions, political and religious freedom 
and glorious opportunity make all I have 
seen sink into the littleness of a curious, in- 
teresting and fading memory. 





NO BIBLE, NO CHRIST. 


““ HAT do the Unitarians believe ? ” bas 

been asked by many thinking and 
reading members of other churches. Nowhere 
have the fatherhood of God and the brdther- 
hood of man been set forth more beautifully 
than inthe writings of leading Unitarian di- 
vines. Nor does it require a liberal interpreta- 
tion to find in some of these same writings state - 
ments implying, if not expressly asserting, the 
divinity of Christ. So true is this, that many 
have deemed that a slow but definite change 
has been going on in the denomination, and 
that ite best thinkers, at least, now recognize 
Christ as both human and divine. 

The matter is of the more importance to other 
churches from the fact that in the heroic efforts 
now being made by the women of Unitarianism 
to awaken and foster the spirit of denomina- 
tional loyalty and unity, the Post-office Mission 
is a recognized and important department of 
work. Through its agency our own homes may 
be entered and our own children taught. It 
behooves us, therefore, to know what those 
teachings will be. 

It is fair to conclude that the speakers at 
the Unitarian Conference held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. 20-23, were true exponents of 
the doctrines of their church. With much 
that was said by them along the lines of 
humanitarianism and social reforms, we heart- 
ily agree. Setting all these aside, however, 
we come back to our opening question, an- 
swering it from the lips of these speakers, and 
accepting their own statements of ‘“‘ what Uni- 
tarians believe.” 

An entire session of the Conference was de- 
voted to the general topic of “‘ The Old Theology 
and the New.” The first speaker, Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, considering the subject in “ its rela- 
tion to history and philosophy,’’ asserted that 
“ as a rule, the old orthodoxy of the double nat- 
ure of Jesus has been given up,” and claimed 
that He is now considered as “anormal man 
and beneath divinity.” The exploded (7?) the- 
ory he characterized as “the rummaging for 
something that resembles the pure gold of 
truth, or can be manipulated to resemble it... . 
The philosophical assumption that Jesus com- 
bined the human and the divine, and Judas the 
devilish and the human, was no doubt as accu- 
rate in the one case as in the other.” 

Turning from philosophy to history, the 
speaker asked: “ in what sense is the history of 
Jesus written in the life of civilized man? ” and 
answered the question by saying: “ The same 
may be said of each person who lived before the 
birth of Christ. We heartily assert that he was 
&@ person of supreme importance — but only on 
this little speck called earth. If Jesus was God, 
demigods are not few. .... Who will dare to 
say that the religion of Jesus transcends the re- 
ligion of Socrates and Epictetus as much as they 
transcend the religion of the lowest savage life ? 
‘The religion of Jesus the dominating power in 
the Christian church! God forgive such here- 
tics as you and me from doing Jesus such dis- 
honor. .... Two things are always lacking in 
the argument for the unique divinity of Jesas — 
humanity and God. God bas worked in the 
hearts of thousands of men and women as dis- 
tinctly as in the heart of Jesus. His nature was 
unique in no other sense than that of a pro- 
nounced individuality. The theory of his dual 
nature comes from the old doctrine of total de- 
pravity, which is still working in the church. 

“ A natural conception of Jesus,” continued 
the speaker, ‘‘one true to philosophy and his- 
tory, is that he was a man remerkable for his 





simplicity of teaching and character. Those who 
are startled at his life have had little acquaint 
ance with the lives of thelr neighbors and 
friends. Only this conception of the character 
of Jesus can hold us to our work and make us 
true and brave.” 

The second paper of the session, presented by 
Rev. W. 8S. Crowe, D. D., was on the relation of 
the old and new theology to Biblical criti- 
cism. We quote from it as follows: “All the 
world is under the sway of law. The new the- 
ology teaches that God has the same method in 
religion that He has in other concerns. . . . To 
develop a higher life is just as natural as to de- 
velop a lower life. To produce a good character 
is salvation. ... The miracle-method is con- 
tra-natural and self-contradictory. There is 
dramatic force in the old conception — at least, 
inacertain stage of intellectual development. 
The supernaturalism and surge and brilliancy 
of the miracle-theory has been its fount of 
enthusiasm —and if we do not get a like fount 
of enthusi , tt will ti to p the 
world,” 

Still referring to the dramatic power of the 
old conceptions, he continued: “Only when 
we see Isaiah’s ghost on the stage can we imag- 
ine that his mission was to present an atoning 
Saviour. Deluded Isaiah! To present that 
which would overthrow his own people! Only 
when the ghost of Jesus is dressed for the 
stage can we suspect that his death on the cross 
—amere matter of political expediency — was 
an appeasing of an outraged divinity. 

“In accepting natural religion, we have lost 
the Word of God. I believe that the Bible con- 
tains the world’s highest expression of spirit- 
uality—not a direct message from heaven. 
There isa power in the tormer conception that 
we who regard the Bible as literature have lost. 
We can well afford to lose it. We have gained 
the universe as our revelation —and one more 
intimate and sure. 

“We have lost the Christ. We admire the 
ideal man, but he calis forth no such devotion as 
in t hose who believe that their life is through his 
Geath. His life was all the old theology had. 
We have gained the intinite Fatherhood. We 
can well afford to lose the atonement when we 
bave gained an all-compassing pledge of evolu- 
tion. 

“ We have lost an all-embracing Providence 
and special answer to prayer. We have gained 
the sense of God everywhere. Prayer is no! 
asking and receiving. Prayer is putting yourself 
in the right attitade for receiving.” 

“The new orthodoxy,” said Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, in rebuke of faint-hearted ministers, “ has 
not got altogether beyond treating the Bible as 
& unique revelation. Some of our ministers 
hardly venture to intersperse their Scripture 
readings with passages from Epictetus or St. 
Augustine. ... There is no secular or sacred 
truth. We have no use for a special book. 

“There was once a need of the unique Christ, 
to play a brief spectacular part and then return 
to heaven. Our orthodox friends have now no 
lost world calling for a Saviour — no Mason and 
Dixon’s line between the saved and the lost — 
no more demand for an exceptional Christ than 
for a unique Pilato or Shakespeare. 

“We are not yet free from the old ideas in 
regard tosin. We still speak of the Saviour and 
talk of salvation. It is not strange that some 
such thoughts and expressions survive, but the 
doctrine of sin must be relegated to the infancy 
ofthe race. It does not fit into the scheme of 
modern thought. Not even truth itself is so 
important as that we maintain our freedom... . 
The test of the church of the future will be its 
humanitarianiem. The religion of civilized man 
must be a cultured one.” 

Inu opening the discussion on these papers, 
Rey. 8. E. Eastman said: “Apply the touch- 
stone of life to the crystals of the old theology, 
and inspiration disappears. The violet and the 
scrub oak have also an influx of the infinite 
power of life. So has man when fres from the 
barriers built up by the voluntary choice of 
known evil. What shall lift up humanity?’ 
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The influx of the power of the Infinite life. 
Sacrifice, the transfer of penalty, the judge, 
vanish.” 

“ What do Unitarians believe?” Ina catechism 
provided for the use of the young people of the 
cburch, Jesus is sald to have been so good a man 
as to be “ very nearly perfect,” and it is ad- 
mitted that he had special powers of healing, 
‘“ especially in the cure of nervous diseases.” A 
card containing a synopsis of their beliefs has 
as one line, “ Salvation by character.” 

Mach critieism has been made upon the action 
ot the Methodist Church in Saratoga in declining 
to open ite door for any of the Conference ses- 
sions. A sister evangelical church offered its 
audience-room for the meeting of the Woman’s 
Alliance. The correspondence secretary of the 
Alliance gave a most interesting account of ear- 
nest work for the upbuilding of the denomina- 
tion. At its close she said: ** But some assert 
that there is no need of our church today, forthe 
orthodox denominations have become so much 
more liberal, Is it reallyso? Let me read you 
ao extract found in a morning paper from a re- 
cent sermon preached by Mr. Moody. The quo- 
tation clused with the words: “If I ever reach 
heaven it will be because of no merits of my 
own, or good works that I have done, but 
through the blood of Christ.” ‘‘ And yet,” con- 
tinued the speaker, in a tone of intense sarcasm, 
“ you say there is no more old-fashioned preach 
ing!” 

And twice during these closing words, at the 
mention of the atoning blood of Cbrist, a wave 
of laughter swept over the audience! 

No Bible — no Christ! And yet the opening 
session of the second day was a communion serv- 
ice! And when this Conference of ministers 
and delegates assembled in Convention Hall for 
this service, they had to send next door to the 
old Pompeiian House of Pansa, to borrow a 
Bible. One wonders why they did not seek a 
copy of Abakespeare or of Plato, in its stead. 
And still the record stands: “ There is none 
other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved; ” and “ If any man 
will do his wiil he shall know of the doctrine.” 

A. M. G. 





SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AGAINST THE ABUSE OF 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 

Held at Brussels, Aug. 30 to Sept 3, under the patron- 
age of Leopold Il, King of Belgium, Prime Minister 
LeJeune presiding. | 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 
Supt. for World’s and National Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union of Department of Scien- 
tifle Temperance Instruction. 


HE logic of every effort to assuage and pre- 
T vent the evils of tntemperance for the last 
handred years points unmistakably to total 
abstinence as the only sure remedy. Neverthe- 
less there is in our midst today a class of people, 
increasing with the increase of foreign travel, 
who claim that the ase of the lighter liquors, 
beer and wine, will prevent intemperance. This 
class of persons cite the customs of beer-drink- 
ing Germany, of wine-drinking France, of 
Switzerland, and the like drinking habits of 
other European countries, as proof of the claim 
that drinking a little so-called lighter liquor 
every day will prevent what they call “the 
abuse of alcoholic drinks.” But if it could, 
there would be no drunkenness in those coun- 
tries where these “lighter liquors” are freely 
drunk as an accompaniment of daily meals. 

What are the facts in the case? Beforetrying 
to answer this question let us note that the 
p2uple of former ages have bent their necks in 
stolid endurance to the evils of their lot, count- 
fag them a part of the inevitable; but the idea 
that preventable suffering should be prevented 
by removing its cause, is in the air of the nine- 
teenth century, in conservative old Europe as 
well as in this new land on the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Twelve years ago, in harmony with this spirit, 
eminent physicians on the wine-and-beer- 
drinking continent of Europe were bing 
for the causes of disease; professors in the 
universities, intrusted with the education of the 
young, were studying the relation of bibulous 
habits to scholarship; government officials who 
rate men from the standpoint of their ability as 
subjects to pay taxes and fight for the king, 
were asking, “‘ Why this decline in the stature 
ani morale of the army?” Prieste and min- 
isters were probing for the cause of popular 
indifference to appeals to conscience. These 
inquirers should not, according to the Anglo- 
maniac who would have us introduce Old World 
drinking habits into this land, have found the 
answers which they did in reply to their in- 
quiries; for they looked into each other’s faces 
with the universal question: “What can be 
done to prevent the abuse of alcoholic drinks — 
the chief cause of the evils we deplore?” 

Then, in 1885, they called the first “ Inter- 
national Congress against the Abuse of Aico- 
holis Drinks,” which ever since, under the same 
name, has held biennial sessions, six in all, in 
different cities and countries, always remaining 
in session five days, the last Congress being the 
one held in Brussels this summer. 

The papers and addresses betore the first of 
these congresses consisted mainly of statements 
of the evils resulting from the intemperance 
existing in the wine-and-beer-drinking coun- 
tries where we are assured there is no drunken- 
ness, and of queries as to what could be done to 
avert those evils. 

Wine and beer were furnished ‘at the ban- 





Except a few total-abstaining English delegates, 

no one seemed to see any connection bstween 

the wine and beer drinking and the evils of 

intemperance which tese perfectly sincere men 

would reform. The saving features of the con- 

greases were the topics on the programs made 

out two years in advance and assigned to dis- 

tingaished scholars in the various European 

countries represented. 

Some one has said that if an Eoglishman,a 

Frenchman and a German were each requested 

to present an accurate description of a lion, the 
Englishman would pack his gripseck and start 

for Africa to stady the lion in bis native lair; 

the Frenchman would go to a menagerie and 

describe the imprisoned lion as he found him 

there ready at hand; while the German would 

shut himself up in his study and evolve a lion 

out of his inner consciousness, testing it at 

every point by laboratory processes. While this 
may be an exaggerated description of the mental 
characteristics of the people of these different 
nations, it is true that the habits of patient, 
careful investigation on the part of these 
German scholars, and of otbers who have con- 
tributed to the programs of the congresses, have 
been of inestimable value to the whole world; 
for the temperance question in al! its ramifica- 
tions in all lands depends on the ultimate 
answer to the questions: What is the neture of 
alcohol as found in fermented and distilled 
liquors,and as thus found what has it the power 
to do to those who drink it? The civilization 
ot the twentieth century will turn on the an- 
sewers to these questions. They call for just 
such patient Investigation as is represented by 
mapy of the papers which have from time to 
time been presented to these congresses. There 
has been on these occasions much expression of 
persona! opinion which is of little consequence, 
as it merely represents the bias of custom and 
habit; but the findings of science by men 
trained to look into the face of nature and tell 
only what they see there, are what the world is 
waiting for on this alcohol question. All this 
class of testimony has pointed to abstinence as 
nature’s law. Gentlemen who have attended all 
these congresses tell us that as a result of the 
reports of these original investigations there has 
been a noticeable growth of total abstinence 
sentiment in each successive congress. 

The story of the progress of the temperance 
education movement in the ys ublic schools of the 
United States has reached these continental stu- 
dents of the alcohol question and led to the 
writer’s being invited to attend the sixth of 
these congresses, held in Brussels, from August 
30 to Sept. 3, 1897, in the 


Academie de Palais, 


a beautiful, many-apartmented building, the 
grounds of which adjoin those of the palace 
of the King of Belgiam, under whose special 
patronage the Congress was held. On each side 
of the massive gateway leading into these 
grounds floated the flags of the various nations 
whose representatives composed the Congress. 
Only the flag of Tarkey was missing from those 
of all Barops, while the stars and stripes of Old 
Glory, flattering for the first time in the breeze 
with the others, started a heart-throb of grati- 
tude for the fact that representatives of the civ- 
ilized nations of two hemispheres were confer- 
ring, not over questions of war, boundaries, 
tribute and consequent national naggrandize- 
ment, but over the problem of how our common 
humanity can be redeemed from the greatest 
curse of the century, alcoholism. The first 
thing noticed in the vestibule to the audience- 
room was a higly colored picture of a woman 
whose husbaud was vainly trying to save the 
spilled contents of a rum- bottle which she had 
broken with her foot; it was evidently designed 
to symbolize somebody's idea of woman’s ex- 
pected ageucy in the temperance reform. 

The difficulty of listening personally to all 
these papers, and of following the subsequent 
discussions, which were all in French, was aug- 
mented by the fact that the Congress held its 
morning sessions in four separate sections in as 
many different halls. The topics considered 
were: 1. “ Alcoholic Legislation, Sociology and 
Political Economy; ”’ 2. “ Education, Instruc- 
tion; ” 3. “ Alcohol in Medicine and Hygiene; ” 
4. “ Woman in the Battle against Alcohol.” We 
naturally gravitated to section 2; here the domi- 
nance of the military in these European nations, 
even in assemblies called to consider civic ques- 
tions, was illustrated by the gentieman in the 
chair of this educational section, General Hen- 
nequin, who was arrayed in the glory of brill- 
fant epaulets, gold cord and other soldier-like 
trappings. 

Onothe first day of the meetings of this sec- 
tion the story of the origin and progress of the 
temperance education movement in the public 
schools of the United States was told by M. Jules 
Denis, a Geneva professor. Then followed the 
report of what other nations are doing for pub- 
lic school education in this direction. Gratitude 
for the recognition by other nations of the fact 
that our beloved country is leading the world in 
the provision it is making for the education of 
its children to a future of intelligent sobriety, 
does not blind our eyes to the fact that there is 
much yet to be done to hold and perfect the 
ground we have already taken, as well as to win 
the other four States now without temperance 
education laws. 

The next most noticeable feature, to us, in 
this educational section was a heated discussion 
over the method, used especially in Belgium, of 
pledging the pupils in the public schools to ab- 
stain until they are twenty-one years of age 
from the ase of gin and rum, and to use beer and 


from the Belgian schools who had witnessed its 

results protested earnestly against this method 

and urged in its place definite physiological in- 

struction on the subject. They were sustained 

in this by representatives from Sweden and 

Switzerland, where the method of tempsrance 

teaching in the public schools is more like that 

of the United States. 

When asked to speak in this connection, the 

writer told the audience that the laws of our 

land require the nature of alcoholic drinks and 

other narcotics and their effects upon the human 
system to be taught in connection with physiol- 
ogy and hygiene to all pupils in all schools; 
that we expect, and we shall not be disappointed 
in the expectation, that intelligent comprehen- 
sion by the child of the facts concerning the 
nature of alcoho! as found in beer, wine and cider, 
as well as in the distilled drinks; of what it may 
do to them if they drink it,and what it may 
cause them to do, will be of itself such an appeal 
to self- preservation — the first and strongest in- 
stinct in human nature —as will constitute the 
most binding pledge to abstinence the child 
could take. 

The afternoons of the Congress were not 
broken up into sections, but all met in the large, 
beautiful hall of the Académie de Palais, the 
panels on the walls of which were decorated 
with paintings by great artists of scenes in Bel- 
gian history. Formally introduced to the rep- 
resentatives of the European nations there as- 
sembled, made first vice-president of the Con- 
grees and given the seat at the right of its hon- 
ored president, M. LeJeune, Prime Minister of 
Belgium, I accepted these courtesies as a tribute 
to the great republic from which 1 came, whose 
national Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington had bespoken a kindly welcome, and as 
@ tribute to the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; tothe New York State Cen- 
tral Committee for scientific temperance educa- 
tion, and to the Temperance Committee of the 
State Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts, all of whom had made me 
their representative. 

At these afternoon sessions some very re- 
markable papers were read by 


Eminent Men of Science 


and the care‘ul researches they described were 
in some cases vividly lilustrated. We hope that 
ata later date these may be given to the Amer- 
ican reading public. There is only room in this 
sketch to mention in passing the names of one 
or two speakers: Dr. Destrées, a professor in 
the University of Krassels, gave a detailed ac- 
count of experiments showing the effects of 
alcohol on muscular and intellectual effort; Dr. 
Forel, professor in Ziirich, epoke on the cor- 
ruption of civilization by alcoholism; M. 
Denis, member of the Brussels House of Repre- 
sentatives, on alcoholism and the social ques- 
tion. Other speakers were M. Talery, professor 
ot Criminology in the University of Liége; Dr. 
Moeller, member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine; M. Brunard, lawyer for the Brussels 
court of appeals,and many more. Every paper 
there given which represented scientific investi- 
gation, taught total abstinence most con- 
vincingly. *“‘ Noone could attend the sessions 
of this Brassels Congress as I have done, and 
not bs convinced that total abstinence is the 
only safe rule for individual life,” said Baron 
Piessea, Lord Chamberlain of Denmark, who 
was one of the delegates. His friend, Dr 
Combe, from Switzerland, surprised us by say - 
lag that alcohol found few advocates in the sec- 
tion of the Congress devoted to medicine; 
while a delegate from Germany reported a med- 
ical temperance association in that country, 
with a membership of 180 total-abstaining 
physicians. 

In America, the total abstinence and the scien- 
ifle temperance education movements began with 
the people; let us hope they will work upward to 
any of our representatives of scientific, medical 
and university thought whom they have not yet 
reached. On the continent of Europe the proc- 
esses seem to be exactly reversed. Men of sci- 
ence are there testifying from the standpoint of 
research for an abstinence from alcohol which 
the great body of the people have not yet 
dreamed of. The possession of a truth which is 
important to the best interests of humanity im- 
plies a responsibility for ite dissemination. 
History has shown that whatever is necessary 
for human development ‘sooner or later finds its 
ownagency. The necessity is paramount; the 
truth bas been revealed; ere long some one will 
arise who will embody these findings of science 
in an educational method, as has been done in 
this country,and who will secure such an in- 
gratting of this method uponthe systems of 
public instraction in the schools of Europe as 
will insure tne teaching to all its fature men 
and women, in the plastic period of childhood, 
of God’s laws of total abstinence written in 
blood, brain, nerve and tissue. : 

The city of Brussels gave the Congress a re- 
ception in the Hotel de Ville, one of the most 
beautifal buildings in Earopse. The Bargomes- 
ter and aldermen in uniform received us most 
graciously, and the magnificent suites of rooms 
were brilliantly illuminated by electric , lights 
and enlivened by music. Carvings, pictures 
and tapestries adorned the walis; two rooms 
were devoted to buffets; here ‘were ices and 
every sort of confectionery. Iced coffee and va- 
tious mineral waters were provided for the 
members of the Temperance Congress. 

The exercises of Thursday closed with a 
sumptuous banquet. The cheers with which the 
announcement made from the platform was re- 








quets held by the firat of these congresses, 


wine only moderately for that period, Educators 





ceived that, “This banquet will be a total ab- 


eloquently. It was an evidence of the power of 
truth to convince and influence human action. 
Aside from the testimony of ecience in favor 
of the physiological reasons for abstinence, the 
existence of the Congress itself was positive 
proof that the use of the so-called lighter liq- 
uors is no bar to drunkenness. If it were, there 
would certainly have been no call for the Brus- 
sels Congress, composed of most representative 
men and women amply qualified to testify of 
the conditions in their respective countries, 
who had met to consider how the “ curse of al- 
coholism”’ can be removed from the people of 
their wine-and-beer-drinking lands. 

Its last day was devoted to an excursion to 
Antwerp, but the writer went, instead, to 


One of the World’s Greatest Battic-Fields 


where the trend of this century was decided. 
First, we were shown the bust of Welling - 
ton and the memorial slabs of his officers 
in the village church of Waterloo. Our 
visit here seemed a little untimely, for we 
surprised a peasant, uoder the direction of a 
priest, in the act of cleaning the eainte (or their 
statues) with soap and water, irreverently ap- 
plied with a modern kitchen scrubbing brush. 
Across the street was the inn where Welling- 
ton slept that rainy night before the battle. 
Three miles farther on, and we were on that fa- 
mous battle-field, and noted the positions of 
the contending armies as pointed out by our 
guide from the top of the mound surmounted 
by the British lion which has one paw on a 
globe asthough he expected the earth, and his 
face turned toward France. 

Numbers, military experience, all were on the 
side of Napoleon. Wesaw the house where he 
slept on that fatal night before June 18, 1815, 
and where he breakfasted that morning, ex- 
pecting before the night closed in that van- 
quished England would be his. We came next 
to that desolate old walled castic which now is 
a farm-yard— Hougomont. We passed peace- 
fully through the very door that would have 
given the morning of this century to a military 
despotism if Napoleon's army could have made 
an entrance there. The heavy oaken door that 
was red with both French and English blood on 
that dey has given place to a new one, and now 
lies inside against the old wall, each buliet-hole 
telling its own story. We saw the well that 
became a s2pulchre, the old chapel that was a 
charnoel house for dying soldiers, and over the 
door ite crucifix with the blackened feet of the 
wooden Christ which refased to burn when the 
chapel was fired. We stooped and picked but- 
tercup leaves that were peacefully nodding in 
the breeze in the orchard where that awful 
combat deepened until the turf was softened 
into mud with human gore. We cut a rose-leat 
from a stray branch that had mounted the gar- 
den wall, which witnessed the terrible tragedy 
where six French soldiers, who bad penetrated 
thus far, withstood for a quarter of an hour 
two hundred Germans before yielding them- 
selves to death. We were ghown the spot where 
Wellington took out his watch and said, 
“ Five o’clock, Bliicher or night.” We turned 
our eyes to the distant hills where the Prussian 
bayonets that saved the day were seen coming. 
We saw the spot where the peasant boy told 
Napoleon that there were no obstacles in the 
way of bis reserves, and we caught a distant 
glimpse of the hollow road of Ohain into which 
his guards plunged; the spot where Napoleon 
was held back by his men from riding between 
the Prussian and English artillery with breast 
bared to their bullete when he knew that all 
was lost. We felt for an instant the despair of 
that man of destiny, and wondered that he 
could have been beaten. Victor Hugo says: 
“Only by remembering that Napoleon, as the 
conqueror of the world, was out of harmony 
with the ninetesnth century, can we understand 
the battle of Waterloo — Waterloo, the hinge of 
the nineteenth century! The disappearance of 
the great man was necessary for the advent of 
the great age, and H» who cannot be answered 
back undertook the task. It was the catastro- 
phe of humin genius contending with Divine 
purpose.” 

“Out of harmony with the nineteenth cent - 
ury,” and therefore the mighty prowess of the 
greatest general the world ever saw was defeat - 
ed. Oat of harmony with the twentieth cent- 
ury is this curse of alcoholism with its open 
saloon, its crowded graveyards, and mothers in 
tears; and it, too, must go. 
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CHURCH RE-OPENINGS. 


First Church, Medford. 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Medford is among the historic churches of 
the New England Conference. It celebrated 
its semi-centennial in 1878. The _ earliest 
Methodist preacher who visited the place 
was Rev. Josiah Brackett, who, in July, 
1822, preached two sermons in a private house 
to about one hundred persons. A Sunday- 
scboo! was organized in 1823, and in 1828 the so- 
ciety was incorporated and a church ed ifice was 
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ev. Geo, S. Chadbourne, D. D. 





erected. This was Sotteing by Revs. 

Maffitt and E. Harding. The following ea 
years the pulpit was supplied by local a 
and among these was Rev. Charles K. True, then 
a student in Harvard College, who preached his 
first sermon in this church. 

At the Conference of 1844 Rev. Geo. Pickering 
was appointed to the pastorate, and remained 
but one year. The followiug year he was made 
agent to raise fands to build a larger church, 
which had become necessary. The house was 
finished in the same year, and was dedicated by 
Bishop Janes. The building is still standing, 
and is used for business purposes. Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker became the pastor in 1869, and, in the 
latter part of his pastorate, a lot was purchased 
and ground was broken for a new church on Sa- 
lem St. This church was completed and dedi- 
cated in April, 1873, Rev. Frank J. Wagner 
being the pastor. It ‘cost $45,000, and was reck- 
oned among the finest edifices at that time in 
the Conference. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. Ira G. Bidwell, and the 
prayer was offered by Bishop Gilbert Haven. 

On the roll of the pastors of this church ap- 
pear a number of historic names. Among these 
are George Pickering, George Frost, J. A. Ad- 
ams, James Shepard, ‘homas w. Tucker, Will- 
ard bmith, Abraham D. Merrill, J. W. Perkins 
and David Sherman. Of others who have served 
faithtully in its 7. were “Charles es 
£. 8. Best, W. raman, A. F. Herrick, J. A 
Ames, Daniel wait, Berton Smith, T. C. Wat- 
kins, G. C, ood, E. T. Curnick, L. D. Bragg, 
Fayette Nicho 0. w. Hutchinson, and Alex- 
ander Dight. Tt was during the pastorate of 
Mr. Bragg, and mostly through his ge “id 
and skilital efforts, that the great debt of $14,- 
000, which had long been a fearful incubus and 
hindrance to the church, was lifted, to the great 
joy of the people. 

When the present pastor, Rev. Geo. 8. Chad- 
bourne, D. D., entered on his work in April of 
= present year, he found the church edifice 

y bey: repairs. The regular expenses 
oft church, togetber with their gifts to the 
various benevoleuces, had so taxed the resources 
ot the people that they thought themselves un- 
able to enter on the much-needed work. But 
all seemed to agree with the pastor that a crisis 
in their affairs ad been reached, and that the 
work of renovation and im vemnent could no 
longer be delayed with safety. Dr. Chadbourne 
after looking over the field called the official 
brethren together, and, with their aid, soon set 
on foot a movement to secure the desired end. 
Plans were formulated, committees appointed, 
and contracts for work were placed. The ves- 
try was completed and services were held there 
in August, but, through some anexpected de- 
lays, the audience-room was not ready for use 
until the first Sunday in October. ‘The celebra- 
tion of the rte! and of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the erection of the edifice was 
fixed for that day and the following Monday. 
The Sabbath services began witha largely-at- 
tended love-feast in the morning, and in spirit- 
uality and fervor it was a type of —— occasions 
in the earlier days of Methodism. . K. 
Morris, D. D., from the School of "Pheology, 


Ministers Speak 


They Tell What Creat Things 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Done 
for Them and Their Children— 
Read What They Say. 

“ By a severe attack of diphtheria I lost 
two of my children. I used Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a tonic both for myself and 
little girl and found it most excellent as 
a means to restore the impoverished blood 
to its natural state and as a help to appe- 
tite and digestion. Idepend upon it when 
I need a tonic and I find it at once effica- 
cious.” Rev. C. H. Smirs, Congrega- 
tional parsonage, Plymouth, Conn. 

“Our eldest child had serofula trouble 
ever since he was two years old. His face 
became a mass of sores. I was finaliy ad- 
vised by an old physician to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and we did so. The child is 
now strong and healthy and his skin is 
clear and smooth.” Rev. R. A. Gamp, 
Valley, lowa. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


H ood’ s Pills iis. are the a 











Boston University, was present,and gave a most 
delightful testimony. The morning sermon was 
preached by Dr. Morris,and was of great beauty 
and power. It will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard it. In the evening a strong 
and helpful sermon was delivered by Rev. E. R. 
Thorndike, D. D., presiding elder of Hast Dis- 
trict. lt was a memorable Sabbath, and will 
long linger in the hearts of the peo le. 

The anniversary banquet followed on Monday 
evening. The hour from 6 to 7 was given to so- 
cial reunion and resting in the audience- room. 
Quite a number of former pastors were present, 
and letters were read from others. The local 
clergy, also, from other denominations were 
well represented. Among the laity were a num- 
ber of the former members of the church. The 
banquet was served in the vestry at 7 o’clock. 
Following the abundant repast were brief and 
interesting addresses by former pastors, the lo- 
= alte. On and other invited guests. Mrs. L. 

Bragg, . C, Watkins, and Mrs. E. 8. Best 
were called pa and responded with graceful 
remarks. The president of the evening was 
8. N. Mayo, Esq., of the Medford Church, and 








features have been added. The whole exterior 
has been repainted; the walls have been re- 
pacems, kalsomined, tinted and artistically 

rdered; larger and bandsomer windows have 
been put in; the inside wood-work has been 

— and varnished; new carpets have been 
laid in the vestibule and audience-room; the 
organ bas been repaired and tuned; some new 
furniture bas been added; a new floor has been 
laid in the vestry; the whole building bas been 
piped for gas, and four pendent chandeliers 
with an abundance of wall brackets, all of 
polished brass, bave been putin. The cost will 
not be far from $2,700; but Methuen Methodiets 
pow have a more valuable and a more attractive 
bouse of worship than they ever had before. 
Much credit is due to the energy and good taste 
of the committee. 

The church was reopened op Oct.3. In the 
morning Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, D. D., of the 
Philadelphia Conference, preached a sermon 
which rose to the highest demands of the great 
occasion, and the large a was delighted 
and thrilled. At 230 p.M., a delightful con- 
gretulatory service was inetd. Revs. C. H. Oli- 
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he performed the duties of his office in a most 
acceptable manner. quet, served b a 
caterer, was under the direction of the Lad 
Ala Society of the church, and sy does a 
more successful event of the kind occ 
It is not easy to give an idea of th the. chan 
and improvements which have been made. 
Within and without they are very great. No 
one can —- appreciate them who did not see 
the church in its former condition. The grounds 
in front of the Ley bave been re- 
and graded, and amore direct and convenient 
entrance ded. The floor of the vestibule 
has been lowered several feet, as also the steps 
leading into it. The entrance to the vestry, 
which before was roundabout and awkward, is 
now direct from the vestibule, and is a great im- 
t ana yrs The vestry has 
Te-frescoed and re-painted, and the floors 
covered with beaut ital matting. Additional 
— have been put in, and otber changes 
at ee the result of t which is one of the pleas- 
an be — Two additional 
» leading from the 
gives what has long been 
and convenient tes’ 
parlor. The ~~ ments for the kitchen, lav- 
atories and closets are all that could be desired. 
In the audience-room above, the changes and 
improvements are equally great. New frescoes, 
new paint, new and cushions, improve- 
ments in the windows and on the organ, all 
unite to owe about as beautiful and convenient 
a place o pw. 4 as can be found in the Uon- 
ference. And the cost of it all, considering how 
much has been secured, is surprisingly moder- 


ate. 

Best of all, the people are ly cheered and 
encouraged. They ot ane a — day of rejoic- 
ing, though - .& at last come. 
Having accom 80 we they feel them- 
selves equal to — undertakings. The dis- 
position is toward an effort to put _ First 
Church in Medford back where once it was — 
ones the first churches in the Conference. 

bis surely is what ought to be. Fora 
more beautiful suburban city, or one more easy 
of access, does not exist in t e vicinity of Bos- 
ton. And the cost of living here is not so 
as it is in most of the suburbs. Fares by steam 
and electric cars are very low, and rents consid- 
erebl = than in most other places. School 
the very best. And when 


the tystem 0 public cas, one the new 
bou » now in re by 
the Gente, tae coumblied, Geen hat more a place 


of residence can one poses Ho than can be pe found in 

the city of Medford? We are certain that 

Methodists «aR RB 

a hange of residence will make 
eit h they Overinok | this place. 


Methuen (Mass.) Church. 


The mt dispensation of organized Meth- 
odism in Methuen began we, 1 through the 
instruanentatity of Rev. J. W. F. Barnes, and 
under the iding eldership of Rev. James 
Pike, D. The nt church edifice was 

of Rev. James Noyes, 
1869-'71, and the debt on the same was paid dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. Geo. J. Judkins, 


1872-'74; and now extensive re and decided 
im the inning of the 
of Rev. W. J. Wilkins. From founda- 

fon bel have heen 

remedied, that which was old appears in a new 
dress, some convenient and attractive 


Phenix (R. I.) Church. 


Methodist services bave heen held in what is 
now Phenix, R. L, since 1839, M. Haywood 
being pastor at thet time. In 1844 Dr. M. J. 
Talbot, now living at Providence, was co-pastor 
with Joseph McReading of the circuit of whic! 
Phenix was a part. Dr. Talbot was pastor a: 
Phenix from 1877 to 1879. The late George W 





Office of the NEW 


UNION Gash Register, 


Is AT 
No. 3 Tremont Row, Boston. 

The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Built on Honor. Sold on Principle. 
And backed by a Guarantee that means something 

Have you seen it? If not, why not today? A tota! 

oeeee. Small amount of space required. Reasonab: 

n price. 
tw I have several Registers of other makes on hand 

taken in exchange for the Union, which I will sell at a 

big disc unt from regular price. 

isters sold, bought, exchanged, repaired. 
H. C. HOLMES, N. E. Agt. 


Hundreds of references from some of ~~ best-known 
merchants in New England 


ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON, 


A Memoir 
By His Son. 


On the 6th of October, the Anniversary of 
the Poet’s death, appeared the Memoir of 
his Life wpon which Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son, has been at work for several years. 
It is in 


Two Vol., Medium Octavo. 
Price, $10.00 net. 











These volumes of over 500 pages each con- 
tain many letters writien or received by Lord 
Tennyson to which no other biograpner could 
have access, and in addition a large num- 
ber of 


Poems Hitherto 
lished. 


Several chapters are contributed by such 
men as Dr. Jowett, the Duke of Argyll, 
the lale Earl of Selborne, Mr. Lecky, Pro- 
fessor Francis T. Palgrave, Professor Tyndall, 
Mr, Aubrey de Vere, and others, who thus 
express the 


Personal Recollections of 


Unpub- 








= hant of the E pene Church, Nathan 
lley of the Ba hurch, and J. W. Adams 
ot Methuen, W. H. Hutchin, W. 8. Searle, 
and F. 8. Stanton of Lawrence, participated, 
complimenting the good taste and excellence ot 
he improvements. In the evening another 
audience was present to a sermon 
from Rev. J. W. Adams, who was pastor of this 
church in 1894-96, and who is still very 
peppy in his relations to the people and very 
of his most estimable a 
Thus ended one of the b hal days 
in the h of Methuen M Sbetion. As this 
aes = = ich excites the admiration and 
lavorable comment of the citizens generally 
stands in asection of the town which is — 
rapidly,a very prosperous future is ant growing 
for this church. 





COULDN’T DRINK COFFEE. 


Wouldn't be Put off with Chocolate or Tea. 


“ And you might bring me a cup of weak cof- 
fee, too,’”’ a busy man said to a restaurant wait- 
er when giving an order. 

“ What makes you call for weak coffee, Sam ?” 
a friend remarked. 

“ Ob, I bave no business to drink coffee any 
how, but I don’t care for chocolate or tea, and 
do like coffee, although it raises the old Harry 
with my nerves and stomach.” 

Many a man fails in business because of his 
physical inability to attend to it properly. 
Whenaman wakes up and looks squarely at 
himself and his affairs he will break off those 
habits that weaken his body and prevent him 
from pushing bis plans to a successful issue. 

Tobacco and voffee seem so harmless that a 
man feels they cannot hurt him seriously, and 
for that reason sticks to them day after day un- 
til his nerves give out and a long period of nerv- 
ous prostration sets in. While a man is sick his 
business goes to — well, experience shows that 
it doesn’t go right,and that a sick spell is a 
wonderfully expensive investment. 

Quit the poisonous habits, and nature will 
slowly rebuild the broken system without the 
use of medicines. 

It is not so hard to give over coffee when one 
can have Postum Cereal Food Coffee, a beverage 

which looks like the finest Mocha Coffee, and 
creams up with the golden brown of rich old 
—- It is very hing and fattening, and 
has the pungent, segeent taste demanded by the 
oy inlen, at the same time It can be used 
by children as well as rdult 

Nothing which nature furnishes is su’ to 
the grains for making gray 
and nerve centres. Postu 
made wholly and entirely of the ns. It can 
truly be said to “ make red blood.” {n com - 
son with coffee its cost is about one-third. 
cers sell it, or the Postum Cereal Company (lim- 
ited), of Battle Creek, ‘Mich. send enough for 
fifty cups for 25 cents. 


Beware of fraudulent imitations of the ore: 
inal Eaten Cereal, Grain Coffee. Insist 








His Friends. 


There will be many Illustrations, en- 
graved after pictures by Richard Doyle, 
Samuel Lawrence, G. F. Watts, R. A., etc, 
in all about twenty full-page 


Portraits and Other Hlus- 
trations. 








The Complete Wo ks, 
Poetical — Dramatic, 


Alfred, Lait Tennyson. 


Six vols., cloth, gilt top, $9.00. 

This is the standard Library E jition, 
convenient in size, cloth bound with gilt 
tops, and containing all of the published 
work of the Poet-Laureate, including 
The Foresters and his last poems, which, 
since they are copyrighted in this country, 
cannot be included in any other than the 
Macmillan Editions. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works 
Complete in One Volume. 
Globe Edition. 


Cloth, gilt top. Price $1.75 net. 


This is the edition most convenient for 
the use of teachers, students, or any who 
find that a necessity for frequent reference 
to different poems, or any other reason, 
makes a single volume desirable. It is 
bound in the dark green cloth, with por- 
trait medallion on the side, gilt tops, etc., 
so familiar as the uniform binding of the 
standard editions of modern Poets known 
as the GLOBE Editions. It is 


The Only Complete One- 
Volume Edition of Ten- 
nyson’s Poems. 

For sale by all booksellers. Published by 
The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Send name and address so that the new 


catalogue tion 
bo scdtgell on ongu ante 0 venti: vad 
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Brewster served the church a two years’ terms, 
hpeginning with 1846. A carefually- were oe 

ord of the church is one of the abiding evi- 
dences of his systematic and accurate service. 
Some of the best sermons in Angelo aan 
book, * The Celestial Summons,” were _aeee 

for the Phenix pulpit. Thirty-one one Pte bful 
ninisters have pi the present pastor. 
They have been supported by an earnest, God- 
honoring, self-respecting body of men and 
women, and have left lasting memories and 
evidences of their toil. Rev. Charles Nason 


served the church two terms of two each; 

Charles H, Titus was pastor for three years and 
supplied for the fourth year; G. L. Westgate, 
wom. J. Smith, Wm. H. Allen and Julian 8. 
Wadsworth also served three-year jtorates. 
it was while living in Phenix, when about four- 


teen years of age, that Eben Tourgés began 
expressing bis interest in music and a desire for 

a musical education. He was then or; + - blower 
of the small instrument in use the old 
church, 

The location for the church was wisely chosen, 
being @ roomy and attractive lot,in what is. 
now the very heart of the village. The present 
cnarch, erected on the site of the earlier house 
of worship, was dedicated Sept. 1, 1859, during 
the pastorate of Wm. H. Richards. Revs. Chas. 
H. Titus, Charles Nason and Geo. M. Carpenter 
participated in the services, and Dr. Miner Ray- 
mond preached the sermon. The remodeling of 
this church has just been completed. An addi- 
tion has been built, enlarging the platform in 
the Sunday-school room below,and providing 
room above for the organ behind the pulpit in- 
stead of im the rear of the church; provision 
being made forachorus choir. The former lo- 
cation of the organ has been converted intoa 
large entrance, affording space for extra seats 
for special occasions. 

Ra services were held Oct. 3, Dr. E. OC. 
Bass, presiding elder of the district, , preaching 
to large audiences morning and evening. This 
was followed with a halt-week of prayer and 
praise. The value.of the improvements is $850. 
Phe $200 not yet pledged will be easily provided 
for. An earnest, hopefal spirit characterizes 
the church in connection with these improved 
facilities for work. The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Smith, said that it had been his privilege to sit 
for two years at the feet of Dr. Raymond In the 
class-room at Garrett Biblical Lostitute, and 
that he who preached the first sermon in that 

pulpit im person, now preaches to them every 
bande through the voice of his largely-indebt- 
ed pupil. Oaly eight persons were in the morn- 
ing congregation who were connected with the 
church or Suoday-scnool when the church was 
dedicated. This is suggestive of the marked 
change in our congregations in many New Eng- 
land villages. The one encouraging fact is that 
these churches have been and will continue to 
be mothers of —s who go as ministers 
and er into all the world to preach the 
Gospel. 





The Conferences. 


Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


Waitsfield. — Rev. A. B. Enright, the pastor, 
has been spending his vacation of two weeks in 
and about Boston. The church was closed, on 
Sunday, during his absence. We understand 
the church is doing well. Pastor and people are 
hopeful for the future. 


Alburgh Springs. — We mentioned in last cor- 
respon that the pastor, Rev. J. 8. Allen, 
was rejoicing in a thoroughly and 
beautified church edifice at this point of his cir- 
cuit. Since then we have received a detailed re- 
port of the work done. The walls rams pe 
and the ceiling frescoed ; all the seats an 
work repaired, painted and grained; a 2h ne 
ballt at the left of the pulpit for the —— ato the 
ers of Israel; and a new heater pu 
church. A plank walk has been fata prod 
sidewalk to the church door, and a new ~~ 
lamp placed at the end of the walk. Thechurch, 
‘as far as the interior is concerned, was or 
co beautiful and attractive as at the present 
time.” Thursday afternoon, . 16, the building 
we reopened, Presidin Elder Sherburne preach- 

ing “ a very a btfu ~y most able sermon ” 
from the tex! «Thou Peter, and upon this 
Rock I will paild my ae and the ot 
hell shall pot prevail against it.” All the cost 
of the improvements bad been met. Two sons 
of the pastor, Asbury and Chester, are attending 
the graded school at Swanton. 


North Fairfield. — Protracted meetings have 
been held here two weeks with “ excellent re- 
sults —ten bright and happy conversions.”’ The 
services = still going on Setet 5 Onepetie and 
evenin he tor, Rev. Ro 
conduc the cneviess, with the help of repaen 
local preachers and Mr. Marvin to lead the sing- 
ing. There are favorable indications for more 
conversions. We rejoice — with our 
brother at this signal manifestation of God’s 
favor apon his work, and hope that these favors 
are but droppings of a glorious coming shower 
that will water and refresh all parts of this cir- 
cuit. 


West Enosburgh. — A sub-district Sept, 
convention was held with this church, dom a 
which _— an inspiration to all who attend 
The following topics were discussed: “ The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society,” “ The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society,” “ — 
Missions the Result of the Unceassions 
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of Men,” “ Methodism and Missions.” A short 
address was given by the presiding elder, Rev. 
= Olin phecbaene, sige dresses on *‘ Christian- 
and ite Chief Foes,” and “Our Mission 

Much good, we are sure, will result 
from bes conventions. 


Grand Isle.—Good news comes to us from 
this field. Rev. UO. W. Ross, the tor, on tak- 
ing c of the work here at the close of the 
last Con 5 found the ple greatly dis-~- 
couraged. he has y endeared himself 
tothem by tb emiable and Christianiike de- 
ment and conversation, and the interest in 
tmenvts of church work has increased 
steadily. We are informed: “ Congregations 
have nearly doubled, the ple begin to be hope- 
ful, and Wy 1! right for asuccessful 
year.” h edifice has been repaired 
and ent fied. 


At South Hero, seven miles away, the same 
= as ng on. Twocoats of paint 

ve been yb on the outside of the meeting- 
house, it has heen varnished inside,and some 
horse shede have been newly shingled. The 
total cost of these improvements was §165. 
Pastors and people are hopeful and praying for 
a year of revival power. 


North Hero.— Pastor J. P. Angell is the hap- 
lest man on the western part of this district. 
t’s a boy, born a few weeks ago. Heart est 
congratulations! 


Montgomery. — The itor, Rev. 
has worked at a great d van . He has lived 
in his own house in Swanton, thirty miles away. 
He moved his family into the parsonage tbe first 
of October. This will make the work easier and 
greatly please the good peruse of this place. 
Living so far away, he could not give the circuit 
sufficient attention. Mr. Truax’s many friends 
are rejoiced that his health has so far recovered 
that he is able to take work again. 


Woleott.—If reports are trae, Rev. ©. M. 
— the pastor, is preaching to full houses. 
this reporter can learn is doing well 


A. B. Truax, 


can wa. 


Richford. ake, yo , Wasa good day. 
The pastor, Rev. P. A. mith, baptized 12—7 
adults and 5 children —and received 7 into the 
church on probation. At the communion serv- 
ice 150 came to the Lord’s table. It was a 
blessed service. ‘‘ A sweet spiritual influence” 
was overall. in the evening service the pastor 
gave an address to the .youst people on “* What 
the oe League Sta aye a ooes = 
gregation of young peop! 
17, a series of eat ion meetings ae hbo begin SS 
Baptist and Advent churches joining ewith the 
Methodist. Mr. Smith and wife lize Vermont 
and are bevy no their work, succeeding finely. 
Rev. W. BR ffer, one of the grand old men of 
Vermont Conference, with bis faithful wife and 
two daughters, has just returned from an ex- 
tended visit in Michigan, where he has a son, @ 
age gz nee in the Michigan Conference. 

is health much improved by the few 
months’ ~ Had Mr. Puffer has his home here 
and is loved and honored by everybody. 


Alburgh — — The sub-district missionary 
held here recently was fruitful in 
w interest to the cause of missions. 
Cnernsee a a Rev. J. 8. Allen, 
and Presiding Elder 

evening, Rev. Mr. Burke, of Isle La Motte, and 
ga people interesting and 
profitable addresses. ty Elder Sherburne 
bas taken hold of the rr plan for the 
issionary Society, and is 

seek to have c 


J harge on the district 
raise at least the — sum oe above 
the regular contributio: and churches 
are co-operating. St. xtbans District will not 
fall behind in this matter. conventions 
are stimulating and pte oy 

Mr. Allen a series of twelve 
sermons on “ The Last Fieet Thins. " He bas already 

iven three of the series—‘‘ Death,” “The 
ntermediate State” ond “ The Second Coming 
of Ci .” A four days’ home camp-meeting 
will be beld about the middle of October. 


Waterbury. — A series of Sunday evening con- 
certs is being be pastor, Rev. M. 
—- ably seconded by bis band of workers, 

to bring in something in the line of information 
about our benevolent societies. If the copy of a 
part of one entertainment that recently fell into 
our bands be a sample of the others, the congre- 

jon will know more about these societies 
ever before. It would bea good thing for 

our charges. The church has pled 
toward the missionary debt. Ex-Gov. Dilling- 
ham gave half of this. There have been several 
additions to the church by letter and one from 
bation. More are to follow. Mr. Newton is 
y popular and successful in his work 


Bakersfield. — On a recent Friday evening the 


Epworth League gave a reception, at the 
= to the teac and students of Brigham 
y- Nearly one hundred were 
ws enjoyed. Pastor D.C. Thate soot ere. 
jae was ep cher oing 
wal ont 1 tail of bope | of hope tor the future. 





New Hampshire Conference. 


Manchester District. 


Marlboro. — This charge suffers sorely by rea- 
son of industrial disturbance, and several of our 
excellent workers have been obliged to es to 
other fields to find employment; yet Rev. 
Smith retaius his cheerfulness. He reports 4 
baptized and received on probanion. He will do 
his best for the missionary debt. 
oulnets tare who reports 1 preheat 

c w rece y er 
a8 6 ee the last communion. 
Not as the diversion and summer dis- 
py by the Moody meetings at Northfield 

by, the Sunday-school, under churge of Mr. 
Boweed, shows good ma tty energy and 
has averaged 88 for tive past. 

ce] Pastor G. H. Clark declares his 
purpose to obey God ay leaving the pastorate for 
evangelistic wor presume we shall find it 
necessary to find a pastor for this work. 
a A revival campaign, 

begin at once. This 20: 
the #20 for the missionary debt. 
East and An- 

aa E, union. 
Milford has paid the pastor of last year in full 


since the Angua!l Conference, and he desires the 
fact mentioned in these notes. 


Pastor Prosser is doing good, hearty, old-time 
| preaching three times every alternate 


Canaan. — aye Reed a os Tunis con- 
tingent specially encouraging. James Eastman, 
Sr., a typical, old- ‘time Metheatat, is heartily in- 
terested in the work of the church on this old 
charge. 


Nashua. — The work of our church here is be- 
ing heartily pushed by Pastors Durrell and Gar- 
land. Several persons have recently united on 
probation, and the quarterly conference, a 

heliberation, voted to approve the plan of Mr. 
Darrell for meeti ander the leadership of 
Evangelist Rees, of New York State. This year 
is said by business men to be the hardest year 


y, Sept. 26, was a jubilee day, services being 
held morning, afternoon and evening. Rev. 
W. 8. Searle preached inthe morning. Many 
— of the city took part in the services 

afternoon. The church could hardly ac- 
commodate the crowds. Mrs. Byrne, wife of 
the pastor, is quite ill, but is thought to be im- 
proving. 


Lawrence, St. Mark’s. — This church {s plen- 
ning for a roll-call of ite members, with a social 
— and other services appropriate to the occa- 
sion 


Lawrence, Garden St, — Sept. 19 was observed 


as rally day for the Sabbath-school. The work 
was personal and direct. Every officer and 





financially for Nashua thus far, and our church 
is feeling the de: ion sage yet the people 
of Crown Hill Mission are Been ing theie we work 
courageously, and, with the of such citizens 
as see the value of this ssovement in that = ot 
the city, hope soon to secure an eligible lot and 
erect thereon a chapel to serve them until they 
grow to need a better structure. 


ae seems to be, so far as the major part of 
ne is concerned, drifting. A handful 
in sowing ” with what o courage they 
can command, helping the devoted and cheerful 
pastor, who su ments by manual labor the 
very — sum thus far realized for his support 
among t Soa, while his equally consecrated 
wife helps by opening her house to boarders. Six 
week of contiuuous evangelistic meetings, with 
the help of Christian t 


church people. The com: ——_- isa 
fine thing, of course; yet the necessarily expen- 
sive manner of heating , and the ann tax for 


sewerage and water, annwn a on the small 
allowance ot the tor, too tardily paid for his 
comfort. urgent need that some well- 
devised and energetically-worked financia! plan 
shall be I in operation in several of the 
charges 0: is district. 


Sunapee. — By a strange inadvertence this 
charge, “the noblest Roman of them all,” was 
omit from the paragraph acknowledging 
subscription to our camp- meeting debt ; and the 
note urging attention to ZIon's HERALD as a 
capital means of grace and inspiration to Meth- 
odist business men, slipped into the Concord 
District items. No harm done, but this corre- 
spondent wants it understood that he is heartily 
desirous that every Methodist family should for 
entertainment, charch intelligence, and spiritual 
—— pray for and read our New Englan A 
ERALD. 





Dover District. 


Poe and Brookfield. — Congregations 
are good. The work is moving ee 


and enco ned Bopts 5 The a. 
Bryant, preac. pt.5, for Rev. Wm. Rams- 
den at Hoches 


Milton om The church is thoroughly 
alive and hard at work. The outlook is hopeful 
for a gracious revival. 


Haverhil, First Church. — A holy week was 
observed by. this church to prepare for ive 
work. The meetings were very profita 


Haverhill, Grace Church. — Rev. E. E. Rey- 
nolds was at home most of the summer by 
the illness of his daughter. She then went to 
Vermont for her health, which is somewhat 
improved. 


Haverhill, Third Church. — Rev. C. H. Farns- 
worth is hard at work, assisted by a band of 
Crusaders and a consecrated church. They ex- 

pect a viteny, tor God is with them. 


Rochester.— Rev. Wm. Ramsden exchanged 
on a recent Sabbath with Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of 
Biddeford, Me. 


Lawrence, First Church.—The pastor. 
W. H. Hatchin, passed the vacation ba potiod in 
the city, taking a brief outing 
the sea-shore. The five years’ ‘limit, at at my : a 
seems to this church too limited by far. Their 
loss will be gain to some other. 


Lawrence, St Paul’s. —The new organ &. 4 
place, and is second to none in the — 
$2,000, costing the church $1,000 — thanks to the 


was an evangelist to aid the pastor in 
leading souls to Christ. Precious fruite were 
gathered for the Master. It was a barvest of 
rejoicing. Mrs. O. 8. Danforth has been called 
to congenial labor as secretary of the Woman’s 
Y. M. C, A. of the city. Her son Richard has a 
pappy home with his uncle, Rev. L. R. Dan- 
orth. 


Lowell, Centralville.— The week ending Sun- 
day, Sept. 19, was largely devoted to the Sab- 
bath-school. ram carefully prepared by 
the nn W. Titus, and pastor was 
successfully carried out. The ’presi ing elder 
gave an address on Sunday evening. The 
mother and father of Rey. G. N. Dorr, the 
tor, have both passed to “the better land ” since 
Conference, the father very recently. 


Smithtown. — Rev. W. B. Locke writes, Sept. 
27: “Our little Mildred, three months and 
seventeen days old, died of cholera infantum 
this afternoon.” Our dear brothers in their af- 
fliction have the sympathy of their brethren 
and the church. 


Salisbury. — Rev. C. W. Taylor, who has been 
quits out of health for some weeks, returned to 
home from Sunapee last week, and hopes 
soon to resume his work. Dr. Spaulding has 
kindly supplied his pulpit. 


Preachers’ Meeting will be held at Smith- 
town, Oct. 19. A district Epworth League con- 
vention — Rev. G. H. Spencer, a — will 
be held Monday evening, the 18th. A popeter 
speaker has been secured. Railroad stat for 
Smithtown ts “‘ State Line.” 


A district cabinet meeting of the Epworth 
ue was held recently at Newmarket. 


Let — as do its part promptly in rats- 
ing the d of the Missionary society. 


Let re ey push the canvass for ZION's 
HERALD. will help in revival work. 
EMERSON. 





Maine Conference. 


Portiand District. 


Eliot. — There were three conversions during 
the four days’ meeting and the church was 
— revived. The Sanday-schooil attendance 

ncreased 40 per cent. Oct. 3. 


South Eliot. —- An Epworth League has been 
organized here recently. Two were converted 
during the four days’ meeting. The pastor, Rev. 
BE. Kennison, and his wife @ narrow 
escape from death by coal-gas. The timely pres- 
ques of a physician alone saved Mr. Kennison’s 


Old Orchard, — The church trustees have sold 
their share in the camp-meeting tabernacle to 
the Association, and hope to have a house of 
their owa. The promptness with which the 
brethren of the Camp-meeting Association 
acceded to the request of the church, is highly 
appreciated 


West Scarboro.— It is a sad duty to be obliged 
to announce that the pastor, Rev. Frank W. 
Smith, is obliged to give up his work for the 
present on account of sickness. 


Chestnut St., Portland. — Rev. Walter Can- 
bam supplied the pulpit very a Oct 3. 
His friends rejoice in his returning strength. 
Dr. Parsons continues about the same, suffering 
much pain most of the time. Let the churches 


(Continued on Page 12.) 





manufacturer, E. F. Searles, of Methuen. Sun- 








A MOTHER'S EFFORT. 





A Mother Sees Her Daughter in a Pitiful 
Condition, but Manages to Rescue Her. 





The St. Paul eo for the New Era 


recently had an item regarding the case of 
Mabel Stevens, &, had just recovered from a 
serious illness of rheumat 


ism and nervous 

trouble, and was able to be out for the first time 

in a, The —- tf that it wase 

case and her recovery was considered 

pone asurprise to the neighbors that it created 
considerable gossip. 

Being 4° Ay learn the absolute facts in 


the case, a was sent to havea 
toe nb thai and her ts. They were 
not at home, however, some distance 
away. A was sent to . Stevens, ask- 


ing him to write up a full hi of the case, 
and a few om Sage cae the following ter was re- 
cel Stevens: 
“ Sr. PAUL, aoa Jan. 20, 1897. 

“ Editors NewHra, Coser * 

“ DEAR Sirs: Your kind 
am glad to have the Se spportoney to ne "ial 9 xen 
oe the sickness and recovery o e 


don’t want an ~ Sai ine 
case like this where a words of what I have 
to may mean for some child, I feel it 

my daty tell you of her 
Ronde A fy ty 
in im y in 
= —5. was going to school, and 
hed to weld, Shoat | al ‘kinds of" weather, “She 
of weather. She 








From the New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


we could not afford it, although we finally man- 
to get her to the Martinsville baths. Here 
grew suddenly weaker,and it seemed that 
she could not stand it, but she became better, 
and it seemed that she was being benefited, but 
ny grew worse, and we had to bring 


ome. 

nf Bae lingered along, and last winter became 
worse again, and was afflicted with a nervous 
trouble almost like St. Vitus’ dance. For some 
time we thought she would die, and the physi- 
cians gave her up. When she was at her worst 

a neighbor came in with a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale Peo and wanted us to try 
them as they were advertised to be good for 
such cases, and her daughter had used them for 
nervousness with such good results that she 
thought they might help Mabel. 

“We tried them. The first box helped her 
some, and after she had taken three boxes she 
was able to sit up in bed. When she had fin- 
ished a half-dozen boxes she was able to be out 
and about. She has taken about nine boxes al- 
together now, and she is as well as ever, and go- 
ing to school every day, having started in again 

weeks ago. cure was undoubtedly 
— to these pills. 


(Signed) “Mrs. AMANDA STEVENS.” 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People con- 
tain in a condensed form al! the elements nec 
essary to give —A = and richness to the blood 
and restore shat nerves. They are also a 
specific for jor troubles pec to females, such as 
= omg ities and all forms of 

ness. In men 2 effect a radical cure in 

all cases arising from mental! worry or overwork. 
a Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) 
at 50 centes box or six boxes for $2.50, and may 
be had of oo or direct by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The Family. 


MID-AUTUMN. 
Emma A. Lente. 


I'he world with color is aflame, 
From parlest gold to deopost red; 
A landscapes artist has gone by, 
And left the woods all garianded. 
A haze lies on the distant hills, 
The sun smiles down with look benign; 
The orchards yieid their luscious store, 
The grapes are filled with purple wine. 


St. Martin's Summer, tarry long! 
North Wind, withhold thy power to slay, 
And let the poor old world delight 


In a long, golden holiday! 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





‘houghts for the Thoughtful. 


The dear Christ dwells not afar, 

Che king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, with flattered ear 

lo homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here, amidst the poor ard biind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives today. 

— Whittier. 
= 7 * 
The bread of life is love; the salt of life is 

work; the sweetness of life, poetry; the 
water of life, faith. — Anon. 


Never think yourself too insignificant or 
the thing too mean. You and it have an 
infinite capacity for absorbing, storing 
away, raying out, glory. — J. F. W. Ware. 


Don’t say, * Lord, this is the way,’’ but 
* Lord, is this the way?”’ Don’t show Him 
the way you want to take; stand still till He 
bids you go forward. Your work is coming 
to meet you just as traly as you are going 
to meet it. He is working for you all this 
time that He is working in you. — J. M. D. 
Conklin. 


They were happy, blessed as two people 
must be who love with all their hearts and 
trust each other from the inmost depths of 
their souls. That their life was all smooth 
I do not aver; but it was like what learned 
men tell us of the great ocean. The storms 
only troubled its surface, and came from 
extraneous agencies, such as no life is free 
from. In its deepest depths was a perpet- 
ual calm. — Dinah Mulock Oraik. 


The peace of God, which passes all under- 
standing, which baffles analysis, which has 
an infinitude of depth about it. As you 
cannot understand remote stars, nor the 
overhanging vault which you cannot at all 
explore, but can only feel as you feel your 
life, so you cannot touch this of God 
with oes understanding. t lies round 
you like an atmosphere. It dwells in you 
like a fragrance. It goes from you like a 
subtle elixir vitw. ‘‘ My peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” — James 

ham. 


Lo! like some mass of tender ferns that stand 
Against a golden background of bright ocean 
sand 
Beneath a shallow sea, 
Behold yon row of pines against the sunset’s 
sheen, 
While sharp and biack and clear each needle 
small is seen 
ln clean-cut tracery. 


“ And thus,” methinks, while gazing on that 
sk 


y 
That plain against its rich cloud- masses high, 
Each complex bough defines, 
“ May not the heaven we picture in our dreams 
Shine through the things of earth as gleams 
The sunset through the pines ?” 
— Wm. Hurp HILLYeER, in N. Y. Observer. 


There are still in this world of ours those 
whose barrel of meal and cruse of oil are 
fed by unseen messengers, as they, God’s 
poor, and His own wait upon Him and re- 
new their strength... . The is that we 
shall demand imperiously, instead of hum- 
bly supplicate, God’s answers to our peti- 
tions. He always answers. Bat we do not 
always recognize that His dealing with us 
is an answer. Often His “ no ” is better for 
us than His ‘“‘ yes”’ would be, for it isa no 
which will change to ar in the develop- 
ment of our spiritual natare, or in 
none home. It is always the best an- 
swer when He gives us to feel that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. And the 
only way, after all, is to leave everything 
unreservedly in those dear hands of His. — 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


. 
- . 


We mast set OCbrist before us and live 
before Him with unveiled face. “ We all 
with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror.”’ 
Throw a napkin over a mirror, and it 
reflects nothing. Perfect beauty may stand 
before it, but the mirror gives no eign. 
And this is why in a dispensation like ours, 
the Obristian dispensation, with ees 
contrived to reflect Christ, to exhib’ 
Christ, we so little see Him. How is it that 
two men can sit at a communion table to- 
gether, and the one be lifted to the seventh 
heaven and see the King in His beauty, 
while the other only envies his neighbor 
his vision? Why is it that in the same 
household two persons will pass through 





identically the same domestic circum- 
stances, the same events, from year to 
year,and the one see Ohrist everywhere, 
while the other grows sullen, sour, indiffer- 
ent? Why is it? Because the one wears 
a veil that prevents him from seeing 
OCbrist; the other lives with unveiled face. 
How was it that the Psalmist, in the 
changes of the seasons even, in the mount- 
ain, in the sea, in everything that he had 
to do, found God? How was it that he 
knew that even though he made his bed in 
hell he would find God? Because he had 
an unveiled face ; he was prepared to find 
God. How is it that many of us can come 
into church and be much more taken u 
with the presence of some friend than with 
the presence of Christ ? The same reason 
still ; we wear a veil ; we do not come with 
unveiled face prepared to see Him.— 
Marcus Dons, D. D., in “‘ How to Become 
Like Christ.” 

A Hindoo woman, the beautiful Eastern 
legend tells us, lost her only child. Wild 
with grief, she implored a prophet to give 
back her little one to her love. He looked 
at her for along while tenderly, and said, 
“Go, my daughter, bring me a handful of 
rice from a house into which Death has 
never entered, and I will do as thou de- 
sirest..". The woman at once began her 
search. She went from dwelling to dwell- 
ing, and had no difficulty in obtaining what 
the prophet specified; but when they had 
granted it, she inguired, ‘‘ Are you all here 
around the hearth — father, mother, chil- 
dren—none missing?” But the peo- 
ple invariably shook their heads with sighs 
and looks of sadness; for far and wide as 
she wandered, there was always some va- 
cant seat by the hearth. And gradually, as 
she passed on, the narrator says, the waves 
of her grief subsided before the spectacle 
of sorrow everywhere, and her heart, ceas- 
ing to be occupied with its own selfish pang, 
flowing outin strong yearnings of sympa- 
thy with the universal suffering, tears of 
anguish softened into tears of pity, passion 
melted away in compassion, she forgot her- 
self in the general interest, and found re- 
demption in redeeming.— Rev. F. B. 
MEYER, in “‘ How to Bear Sorrow.” 





WOMEN AND THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


ERMANY has been so long regarded 
as the home of education, the au- 
thoritative recourse in matters of technical 
knowledge, and the source of the broadest 
ideas in things social, political and relig- 
ious, that it has become difficult to under- 
stand her conservatism in the admission of 
women to her universities. In England, it 
is true, the question of the granting of de- 
grees to women is still debated, but in most 
of the other countries, more especially in 
the United States and in France, the uni- 
versities and the learned professions are 
alike open to women. 

Germany still refuses, however, to allow 
these liberties to her daughters. Some 
privileges have indeed been granted, 
greatly hedged about, but chiefly to for- 
eigners, and with such emphasis on the tol- 
eration granted and such distinct under- 
standing that no rights are being conferred, 
that few have taken advantage of them. 

In November of 1895 a Berlin paper an- 
nounced that Prof. Erich Schmidt and the 
historian, now deceased, M. de Treitschke, 
had dismissed from their lecture-rooms 
certain ladies who had been accorded the 
privilege of auditors. The affair made 
some little stir, and a young journalist, 
Arthur Kirchoff, took occasion to interview 
more than a hundred prominent university 
professors on the question of the admission 
of women into the German universities. 
The result of much labor in this direction 
he published recently in Berlin under the 
title “‘Die akademische Frau, Gutashen 
hervorragender Universitats-professoren 
uber die Befahigung der Frau zum wissen- 
schaftlichen Studium und Berufe.” 

The appearance of this book was the oc- 
casion for a lengthy article in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes over 
the signature, G. Valbert, from which 
article the following main trends of Kir- 
choff’s interviews are gathered. 

Tt would seem from the collection of 
opinions that few of the professors would 
refuse outright to entertain the request of 
the women of Germany, but here are two 
examples: The venerable professor of phi- 
lology at the University of Géttingen — M. 
Ferdinand Wustenfeld, an octogenarian — 
thus expresses himself: ‘‘ It will suffice you 
to know that I am absolutely opposed to the 
admission of women into the universities 
or into any profession requiring a scholar- 
ly education.” The brusque old philologist 
does not even go to the pains of giving rea- 
sons. Somewhat milder in tone, but to the 
same end, is the opinion of M. Gierke, pro- 
fessor of law at Berlin: “‘ We are living ina 
serious time. The German people have 
more important things to attend to than 
experiments in the education of women.”’ 

The historians seem united in declaring 
women incompetent in their line of in- 





quiry. M. Jacob Caro maintains that a 
love of detail, the charm of myths, the in- 
ability to recognize the permanent in the 
transient affairs of life, anda firm faith in 
artificial means of curing social ilis, unite 
to render them incapable of writing true 
history. ‘ Leave history to women,” ex- 
claims he, beating his breast, ‘‘ and you de- 
clare permanent revolution.” M. Dusolt, 
of Kiel, is less tragic, but maintains that 
severity of method, exactitude in inquiry, 
discernment of hidden causes, sure judg- 
ment and broad conceptions, are the quali- 
ties that mast inhere in the historian, 
which qualities are denied to women. The 
French reviewer adds this note: “I re- 
member asking Louis Blanc one day what 
book most inspired him in preparing his 
history of the French Revolution. ‘There 
is but one,’ he replied; ‘the ‘‘ Considera- 
tions”’ of Madame de Staél does away with 
the need of reading any others.’”’ 

However, most of the professors inter- 
viewed, those who favor and those who re- 
ject the proposition of the admission of 
women, admit the intellectual equality of 
the sexes while they persist that the true 
avocation of women is in the home. It is 
interesting to find among the professors in 
the higher mathematics those who pay 
highest tribute to the feminine intellect. 
Among these are M. Felix Klein, who 
claims they have a remarkable aptitude for 
the abstract sciences. He had six ladies — 
two Americans, one Englishwoman, and 
three Russians—in his lectures of last 
term. M. Weyer cites twenty-one names 
of women eminent in this department, from 
Ptolemais of Cyrene and the noted Hypatia 
down to Mme. Lepaute, Sophia Germain 
(pupil of Gauss), Mary Somerville, and the 
celebrated Sophie Kovalevski, the Russian 
professor at Stockholm, whose brochure on 
the rotation of a solid body around a fixed 
point, secured the prize of the Academie of 
Sciences in 1888, greatly augmented in 
value on the occasion. 

The old-time argument of the over- 
crowding of the professions is also ad- 
vanced, while one Strasburg professor urg- 
es, seemingly in good faith, that a wom- 
an judge would be more interested in 
the appearance of those at the bar than 
with case or code. Bot M. Karl Frenzel 
says on their behalf: ‘“ For some time 
women have been acknowledged artists in 
comedy and song, as painters and as writ- 
ers; not long since they have begun tv 
figure as socialistic orators. We would 
soon become accustomed to seeing them on 
the bench and in the pulpit.” 

Consumption, nervous disorder and in- 
sanity — the diseases of the learned and 
teaching classes — are emphasized in an ef- 
fort to frighten off the dreaded inroad of 
women into the sanctity of academic halls. 
But the addresses given at a recent Wom- 
an’s Congress at Berlin are sufficient evi- 
dence that this fails of effect. 

Taken in the aggregate, the attitude of 
these professors is that of submission, if 
need be, to the inevitable. There are cur- 
rents one cannot stem; it is better to follow 
the drift rather than drown. They persist 
that the true avocation of women is in the 
home andin matrimony, but as there are 
about a million more women than men in 
Germany, and as the professors will not un- 
dertake to provide them with husbands, 
they say, “‘ Let us aid, or pretend to aid, 
these women in gaining a livelihood. It is 
hard, but sometimes necessary, to com- 
promise with unreason; let us, therefore, 
flatter woman’s new hobby, she may for- 
sake it sooner than we imagine.” This at- 
titude is typified in the opiniun of M. le 
Baron de Soden, a professor of theology 
at Berlin, who says: “‘ It is one of those ex- 
periments to which one must know how to 
lend oneself. Ifthe movement runs itself 
out, He who made the sexes will under- 
stand, and men who know woman-nature 
truly will also understand.” 

M. Valbert then adds a few observations 
of his own that may interest Americans: 
“ At a time when civilization is utilitarian 
and materialistic, when everything is sacri- 
ficed to comfort, when the machine is wor- 
shiped and money is a god, is it not well to 
have a class, disinterestedly inquiring, lov- 
ing truth in all its forms, cultivating what 
is not necessarily of use, loving art and such 
sciences as serve no utilitarian end? It is 
the women who must save the men from 
total degeneracy. The Americans know 
that the American women are much their 
superiors in all that does not pertain to 
banking, commerce and speculation. They 
engage in these affairs with all their might 
and strength; itis the end to which they 
were born; but they are glad that their 
wives are different and employ their leisure 
in training the mind, in acquiring discrim- 
inating taste, and making themselves capa- 





ble of enjoying pleasures that may not be 
purchased by gold.”’ 

But how are women to be trained if the 
universities are closed to them ? Edouard 
de Hartmann, the philosopher, thus makes 
reply: ‘‘ Lecture halis seem to have an at 
traction for the feminine mind that I can- 
not understand. They seem to you the par 
adise of mental life. A ridiculous error; 
they are rather cells where mental exercise 
is ground out mechanically. I will tell you 
a secret, a better method. Instruct your- 
selves by reading. Those of you who care 
for the cultivation rather than for the de- 
grees can stay at home and become learned. 
Your brothers and future husbands who go 
out from the universities do not read and 
can never be anything else than ignora- 
muses and blockheads. All the universities 
in the world are useless to the woman who 
will read.” 

Valbert’s comment, with which he closes 
his very readable article, is that this is 
good preaching, but hard practice. Proper 
reading is an acquired art that cannot be 
self-taught. tie, however, illustrates the 
true method of acquirement in the instance 
of his mother who not only taught herself 
botany, bat also, in order to serve her end; 
in this study, the art of painting in water- 
colors. Her answer to his inquiry how she 
accomplished it, was: “‘ My son, I have al 
ways loved botany passionately.” 

“TI believe my mother was right. The 
woman who is dominated by a passion may 
learn many things without instraction and 
understand many things without knowing 
how she came of them. It is quite true 
that if the true woman dies out, our loes 
will be irreparable; our doctoresses wiil 
bring us much glory, but they cannot sup- 
ply her place, andthe world will run awry.” 





SPIRITUAL THISTLES. 


HEN the thorough farmer sees his fields 
\ edged with the embroidery of golden- 
rod and purple thistles, his pleasure at the sight 
is not as great as ourown. He is interested in 
the coming crops and does not like the inter- 
ference of weeds. Weenjoy their beauty, and 
armed with our scissors we clip immense clus- 
ters of the lovely, fluffy, delicate purple bio«- 
somes of the thistle, in spite of the prickly pro- 
tection of leaf and branch, and with armfuls of 
golden-rod we carry our treasures within our 
home to gladden the beauty-loving eyes about 
us. But the farmer, scythe in hand, cuts the 
weeds and burns them, then in early spring he 
ploughs about the roots and déstroys them. 

The careless farmer who does not take thi« 
precaution, finds his grass so uprooted by the 
roots of these weeds that his cattle can get but 
little sustenance when his fields are abloom 
witn the lovely weeds. The rapid growth of 
these weeds in a near-by field, where they 
have been undisturbed for several years, taugbt 
taught me some lessons. 

First, to be very, very careful of the growth of 
the heart weeds, the spiritual thistles, that 
grow so rapidly and uproot the flowers of picty 
and all other good seed the Holy Spirit has 
sown so carefully in our hearts. Spiritua! 
thistles have not the delicately beautiful bios- 
somes of nature’s thistles, but their flowers are 
usually coarse, their odor repulsive, and their 
leaves and branches quite as prickly and dis- 
agreeable as the surroundings of the field 
thistle. 

Grambling is one of the heart weeds of rapid 
growth, and pushes away the roots of thank!ul- 
ness, gratitude and contentment. Ill-humor is 
a bitter weed with no blossoms; it propagat«s 
rapidly and injures ite neighbors as well as the 
body in whose soul it has taxen root. An ill: 
natured person blames every one but himself for 
all that goes wrong in his life. He blames the 
Heavenly Father as unjust for all that comes to 
him in his darkened way. Such people have no 
light in their weed-filled souls, and so cannot 
see that these apparently unjust happenings are 
but bitter medicine which the Great Pbysiciao 
administers to their sick souls to destroy self- 
ishness, self-will, revenge, unbelief, and all un- 
friendly weeds. Among these spiritual thistles 
my attention was called to the prickly weed of 
impure conversation. My heart ached because 
of the harm done, when I heard a girl ask a man 
to attend service with her at Mr. Biank’s 
church. 

“Oh, no,” was the answer. “I like Blank 
well enough at the social meetings of our lodge, 
where he is very familiar in his manner and 
quite jolly, but I don’t want to hear him preach. 
I suppose he thinks he can win us boys to at- 
tend his church by this entertainment, but you 
know, Emily, we men of the world expect to 
have our ministers a little better than our 
selves.”” 

Beware of the weed growth in our souls, de- 
stroy them before they uproot all good. We are 
80 apt to contend, or object, to the means used 
to destroy the fast-growing weeds. Let us ex- 
amine carefully the garden of our heart, and 
find whether thrifty crops of goodness or de- 
structive weeds are there preparing for the Mas- 
ter’s coming, when the wheat and tares must be 
separated, the spiritual thistles bound and 
burned, the spiritual goodness garnered for the 
Master’s use. — MARIA MoRFoRD VAN DER- 
VEER, in Christian Inielligencer, 
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THEY MEET TONIGHT. 


They meet tonight, the one who closed his eyes 
Unto the pain forever and the woe, 

And one who found the mansions in the skies 
{n all their splendor long, long years ago. 


What will they say when first their eyes shall 
meet ? 


Or will a silence take (be place of words, 
As only saints can know how strangely sweet, 
A rapture such as only heaven affords? 


Will he who went before ask first for those 
Left far behind, those whom he loved so well, 
Or will the otber, new to heaven’s repose, 
Question of all its meaning — who can tell? 


When their hands meet, will my dear child be 


jed, 
He to whom all heaven’s glory will be strange, 
Beside the living waters, and be fed 
On changeless manna while the glad years 
range? 


And will they wander where the flowers are 
eep 
Beneath their feet there in the pastures green, 
Where fadeless bl o’er the hillsides creep 
And where no piercing thorns are ever eeen ? 





One went so long ago, and one tonight 
Took the long journey far across the tide; 

Tats only do I Know, they meet tonight, 
And meeting, both, I know, are satisfied. 


—NeELLY Hart Woooworts, in Boston 
Journal. 





HAMILTON LEAGUE FUND. 
N. A. M. Roe. 


E was old and poor. When the hard 
times began to be talked about on 
every side, he was frightened ; and though 
he had no less income, he feared it might in 
some way unknown to him become smaller, 
and he stopped the paper which he had 
read so faithfully for a score of years. No 
one knew what his income was, but his 
contribution to the church was made in 
pennies, and he never put his name on any 
paper lest he might not be able to pay what 
he subscribed. As a consequence, all the 
church people spoke of him as old and 
poor. He lived alone, did whatever of 
housework was done, cooked his hasty 
pudding, and swept his little kitchen. His 
bed was always made because it was an old 
worn-out couch standing close to the 
kitchen stove, with three or four patchwork 
quilts folded over the back which kept its 
occupant warm in the severe winter 
weather. 

Hamilton Epworth League was this year 
very much in earnest in its work. They 
had done numberless things to help along 
the main body of the church and were 
eager and willing to do more. 

Bessie Harlow was speaking. She seldom 
made any remarks, and all knew that only 
a sense of duty could bring her to her feet. 
It was a weak voice that could hardly be 
heard three seats away in which she spoke 
now. Everybody leaned toward her to 
listen. 

‘“ T have been to call on some of our sick 
and poor,and my heart aches for them. 

id Peter Sherry says his money won’t last 
long, for it is hard times, and he has 
stopped the HERALD because he was afraid 
he couldn’t pay for it. He is a dear old 
man and is so patient under his poverty. I 
cried when he told me what comfort he had 
taken reading the paper, and when I tried 
to smile and tell him times would be better, 
I broke down again, and I guess he thought 
I was a novice at the comforting basiness. 
Did you know Miss Charity had gone to the 
poor farm? Last year when the church 
helped her she took some of the money and 
subscribed for ZION’s, and the people didn’t 
like it and wouldn’t give any more. She 
said she couldn’t get on in her soul without 
that paper, but she’s got to do without it ; 
and I shed more tears yesterday than I 
have before this year. I think it is dread- 
ful to be deprived of things like that. You 
know we have never had a very large list 
of subscribers in this church, in spite of the 
fact that Brother Wiggin is so faithful in 
urging the people to put their names down. 
Now I know of three different families who 
have stopped the paper on account of hard 
times, and I think something ought to be 
done. Colleges have fands and scholar- 
ships for the poor students, and I wish we 
could have subseriberships for our poor 
people.” 

There were traces of tears on some of the 
youthful faces, though many of them, with 
the centre table at home covered with 
magazines and papers, could not under- 
stand the feelings of those whose only 
paper must now cease to visit them. Bessie 
looked frightened, though there was @ 
trembling smile on her expressive face as 
she sat down. 

Impulsive Joe Wade sprang up: “I 
make a motion that we have a fund and 
subscriberships. I think it’s a shame that 
we haven’t had it before. Let’s take a col- 
lection right now.” 

“Second the motion!” ‘Second the 
motion '” 

“Thavs right!” and the motion was 





passed and the collection-box went around. 
There was not enough for the two subscrip- 
tions, for these young people were not very 
rich in this world’s goods. Some of them 
were pupils still, not out of school, with 
only a small allowance, and some of them 
were clerks, with only a very few who 
could give much toward even so good a 
cause. 

“T make a motion that the secretary be 
instructed to write Dr. Parkhurst to keep 
those two names right along on the list, 
and this League will be responsible.”’ 

A rousing “‘ Aye! aye!” was the re- 
sponse to this. 

“T make a motion that Bessie Harlow be 
appointed a committee of one to notify Mr. 
Sherry and Miss Charity of the doings of 
this League and — and — the fund we’re 
going to have,” and Joe sat down and 
laughed with the rest over the absurd end- 
ing to his very dignified beginning. He 
knew that fand would be forthcoming just 
as well as if he had seen the bills on the 
table; for Hamilton League was noted for 
the persistence with which it pursued 
certain objects seemingly unattainable. 


After Peter Sherry’s firat confidence with 
Bessie about the paper, and after finding 
what she had done to secure for bim his 
much-loved reading, he seemed to think 
she was a friend to whom he could con- 
fide other things beside troubles. One day 
be inquired very tiously if she knew 
what a lawyer would charge for making a 
will. “‘ I’ve got some things I’d like to gin 
away, an’ I ain’t nowise sure as the folke I 
want to have ’em will get’em without a 
will.” 

“If you will tell me what you want done, 
I will see to it that everything is as you 
wish it.” 

“ Yes, I know’t, I know’t; but the good 
die young, an’ ef you go right on doin’ 
good—I don’ know. I reckon on paper’ll 
be safer.” 

**] will ask papa about it, and I can get 
some one to do it for you, I know.” 

Bessie went away wondering whether it 
was the old stove, the worn quilts, or the 
dingy painted wooden chairs which were 
to be given away. The old man was evi- 
dently so earnest in his desire to make a will, 
that Bessie was anxious to have his wish 
gratified. Her father told her of a lawyer 
who would probably do it for nothing if she 
would goand state the case to him, and 
with all her heart in her face and voice she 
did state the case, and as a consequence the 
will was made and Peter was satisfied. 
Lawyer Green kept a copy of the will. 
Peter borrowed pen and ink of 
, saying he wanted to write a letter. 
letter was to her father, and contained 
but a request that the note en- 
closed should be given to Bessie after his 
death. 

Miss Charity died at the poor farm, her 
last words a blessing on Bessie and the 
League whose members had been so good 
to a poor old woman. 

Peter Sherry lived two years to read the 
paper provided by the League. Over and 
over he read the columns of both the old 
and the new issues. Then he died, and the 
will so carefully drawn up was opened. 
His worldly property was all in the small 
room he had occupied so many years. The 
furniture — just three wooden chairs, a tall, 
old-fashioned clock with wooden works 
that wound with two strings and which 
struck the hour with a wonderful clatter 
most astonishing to oue unused to it, and a 
crooked table— and the few dishes were 
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to be sold at auction, and the proceeds 
were to go to the lawyer as his fee for 
drawing up the will. The old couch was 


given to Bessie with the request that she 
rip off the cover, when she would find a 
fresh cover underneath, and then it was to 


low brought Bessie the note which was in 
the envelope addressed to him two years 
In cramped letters she saw these 


1 


dassent gin away my 
d com’ ter want. 
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antiquities. couch was taken to 


ripped off the dingy 
cover, and on the under side found it sewed 
thick with bills. Flying down the hall to the 
library, she tossed the dusty cloth in a heap 





before her father, and laid her head on the 
pile, inhaling dust and musty odors. 

“What is the matter? Why, Bessie!” 

She looked up, caught a glimpse of her 
face in the glass, covered with dust and 
tears, and began to laugh and cry hyster- 
ically. 

“O papa, it’s the cover! Peter Sherry 
gave it to me —I ripped it off — see, it’s full 
of money! I didn’t #’pose he had a cent to 
give away. No wonder he wanted to make 
awill! What shall I do with it?” 

“Where is the couch? What did the 
letter say?” 

The letter was brought. “ You are to 
keep the old cover, and the couch with the 
cover underneath it is to be given to the 
League. Let’s examine further.” 

The League fund is assured, for an equal 
amount of money was found under the sec- 
ond cover, and after Bessie with tearful 
eyes had read the letter and told the story 
of finding the money, Joe Wade, almost 
ov with tion, said: “I wish he 
was here that we might give three cheers 
ferhim. I make a motion that we call it 
the Peter Sherry Fund and add to it all we 
can.’’ 

The HERALD subscription list of Hamil- 
ton Methodist Episcopal Church is one of 
the largest in the Oonference now, and I 
am wondering if a fund in some of the 
other Leagues for the same purpose would 
not be a good thing. 

Worcester, Mass. 








PEACE, PERFECT PEACE. 


Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 


Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties 

To do the will of Jesas, this is rest. 

Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging 
round ? 

Oa Jesus’ bosom naught but calm is found. 


Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ? 
In Jesus’ ing we are safe, and they. 


Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown ? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 


Peace, * om peace, death shadowing us and 
ours 
Jesus has vanquished death and all ite powers. 


It is enough; earth’s struggles soon shall cease, 
And Jesus call us to heaven’s perfect peace. 


— EB. H. Bickersteth. 





About Women. 


—— Mrs. Anaoie Besant claims to have estab- 
lished more than fifty branches of the Theo- 
sophical Society in this country during her 
present visit. 


—— Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters of America, who was recently 
the guest of Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt at Rough 
Point, Newport, R. I., gave an informal talk one 
evening tothe members of “ Whensoever Cir- 
cle” of which Mrs. Vanderbilt is the active 
bead. 


——A number of Russian women ar) prepar- 
ing for Dr. Nansen an original gift, consisting 
of a carpet with a map of the North Pole regions 
embroidered in silks. The places visited by 
him in his famous voyage will be worked in 
silver and gold thread. 


——Grand Duchess Olga, the little daughter 
of the Czar of Russia, is said to be the richest 
baby In the world. The week she was born, 
$5,000,000, invested in English and French secur- 
ities, was settled upon her. 


—— Miss Frances J. Dyer of the Oongrega- 
tionalist is to duct classes in the study of 
“current history” at private residences in and 
about Boston the coming winter. Her topics 
are: “ We and Our Neighbors,” “ A Group of 
Modern Novels,” “‘New Marvels in Science,” 
“ Three Catherines,’’ “Some Lost Arts in Home- 
making,’ and “ Queens of Today.” 


—— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Edward P. Terhune 
(“Marion Hariand”’) and their daughter, Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick, sailed for Hurope, 
Sept. 265. They will remain abroad for a year or 
longer; and Mrs. Terhune will, during her 
absence, pursue some interesting investigations 
and perform some literary work which she has 
had in mind, awaiting the leisure to undertake 
it. 


——A cross of Scotch granite, twelve feet 
high, has been erected over the grave of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in the private cemetery of the 
trustees of Phillips Academy. It is copied after 
one in the possession of the Duke of Argyle, 
which Mrs. Stowe greatly admired while in 
Scotland. On the cross is the inscription: 
“Tribate of loving remembrance. Erected by 
the children.” And lower down: “1811. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 1896.” On the white gran- 
ite pedestal is the inscription: “ Her children 
rise up and call her blessed.”’ 


——The Uhicago Times-Herald says: “The 
city administration begins its crusade for viean 
streets by overturning all precedents and plac- 
ing at the head of the broom brigade, as in- 
spector of street cleaning,a woman. Mrs. A. B. 
Paul, who henceforth will direct the sweeping 
forces of the business district, owes her posi- 
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tion to no political favoritism. No friend, in 
fluential or otherwise, appeared in her bebe! 
before the powers that be. The appointment wes 
made strictly in accordance with civil service 
regulations, and was based solely on merit 
Mre. Paul took the regular civil service exan 
ination an an applicant for an inspectorship, 
and surprised the examiners by securing a mark 
of 99 and a fraction. This placed her at the 
head of the list of eligibles for appointment 
and gave her the position she now holds.’ 


— ~The Housewifery Club of New York is 
intended to facilitate domestic work. It pro 
vides ite members with maids having satis- 
factory references,and stimulates the servant 
by paying her a prize at the end of a certain 
time if her work hes been satisfactory. 





Boys and Girls. 


AGNES KENT’S BOX. 


HEN Mrs. Gray came back, Maggie's 
head was buried in the sofa pillow. 

“ Why, Maggie, what’s the matter? ” she 
asked. 

Maggie looked up tearfully. “He said I 
couldn’t go out for two more weeks at 
least, and I’m so tired of thisold room! I 
feel ali right. I think he might let me! ” 

Mrs. Gray looked around the comfortable 
room — at the flowers, the books and pa- 
pers, a box of candy temptingly open, the 
dainty fancy work Maggie had been amua 
ing herself with. ‘‘ You might be more un- 
comfortable,” sh3 said, smiling indulgent- 
ly. “* lonce knew a lady who stayed in her 
room for twenty-seven years — until she 
died, in fact. How would you like to play 
a game of parcheesi ?” 

“TI don’t feel like playing,” answered 
Maggie, gloomily. 

Mrs. Gray took up her book and began to 
read. When first hurt Maggie had been 
patient and cheerful, but now she was get 
ting more and more fretful. 

Maggie, meanwhile, turned her rings 
around and around and thought. She stole 
little glances at her mother and began to 
feel ashamed. “‘ Mamma,” she said, sud 
denly, “ this is the day for your missionary 
society, ien’t it? And you haven’t been 
since I was burt. Please go! I can amuse 
m , and I want you to go.” 

Mrs. Gray thought a moment, then it 
seemed to best to let the child make the 
sacrifice, and she went. She came back 
with a new idea. “ Mag,” she said, “I 
found the ladies getting up a box to send 
out West to a missionary. You know we 
have what we call frontier missionaries out 
there. They work in regions where the 
people are few and far apart, and there are 
no churches. I thought you might help.” 

“ About the box ? ” 

“Yes. They read a letter this morning, 
in answer to one they had written ssking 
about his family, which said he had three 
children — a gir! of nine, that was lame and 
used crutches and was very delicate; anoth- 
er five years old, anda baby just out of long 
clothes. The father’s salary is very small 
and they need almost everything. hen a 
man gives his life to this work he gives up 
all thought of comfort for himself and fam- 
ily. The boxes that missionary societies 
send help immensely.” 

“ Oh, I would love to help! I will make 
a nice, warm wrapper for the delicate littie 

l. Iocan, I know, if you will cat it out 
‘or me, and I'll make lots of baby clothes; 
it wouldn’t be any more than sewing for 
my largest doll. I would love to do it!” 
said e, “7 brighter than her 
mother seen her for weeks. 

Mrs. Gray was delighted. ‘‘How would 
you like to form a little society?” she 
asked. “‘Mary would join, I know, and 
Janie and Susie, and maybe Alice Brooks. 
They could come here, and you all sew to- 
gether. I would direct your work, of 
course. And then,if you have any good 
toys and ag! would like to send, they 
= too. Now, little girlie, think about 
it till I come back.” 


Maggie, left alone, reached for her bank 
and shook it gleefully. “All of this shall 
go for the poor little lame girl,” she said. 
“ [t's nearly full, too. Think of having to 
f° on crutches always. Poor little thing! 

shall write her a nice, long letter and pin 
it on her wrapper whenI send it. Oh, I 
wish it was tomorrow and I could see the 
girls! ” 

When the box was sent Maggie was well 
again, and she went to the church to see it 
packed. Init she placed, very carefully, a 
smaller box marked, “ Miss Agnes Kent, 
from five little girls.’’ 

I wish you could have seen the little lame 
girl when the box came, and they all stood 
around while the mother took out article 
after article that they needed so much. 
She thought she was as happy as could be, 
but when they came to the smaller box 
with her name on it, she sat on the floor to 
open it herself, and when she saw the let- 
ter and what had been sent with it — well, 
I do not think there was a happier littie 
girl west of the Mississippi River. 

But the little girls on the other side of it 
were almost as happy when they read the 
grateful little letter she wrote them. 

“It wasa grand success,’ said Maggie, 
with a warm sort of feeling about her 
heart; “‘let’s do it every year.” 

And four enthusiastic young voices an- 
swered, “ Yes, indeed!””»—M. W. M., in 
Kind Words, 
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Editorial. 





SOUL FOOD. 


, eee has a gift for ministering 

to the spiritual wants of God’s 
children, need not be cast down whatever 
his deficiencies in other directions. His 
words will live and his influence will ex- 
pand in ever- widening circles to the end of 
time. Dr. A. J. Gordon certainly had this 
gift. “‘No Christian ever listened to his 
preaching without being stimulated to 
holier living,’”? says Mrs. Gordon in the 
preface to his latest volume just issued by 
the Revell Company under the appropriate 
title, “‘ Yet Speaking.”’ In this collection 
of eight hitherto unpublished addresses 
there are many well-expressed thoughte, 
suggestive sentences, apt illustrations, and 
valuable distinctions which will be prized 
by the devout and the good wherever read. 

Take this, for example. In explanation 
of the phrase, “tasted the powers of the 
age to come ”’ (Heb. 6: 5), the preacher re- 
fers to the following incident: ‘‘ A shipload 
of cattle recently arrived on the New Eng- 
land coast, after a long and stormy voyage. 
When they came within fifty miles of New 
England, these poor storm-tossed animals 
began to scent the clover, and to show 
signs of exceeding joy and delight. They 
began to taste the powers of a new world. 
This is what the Apostle would have us 
do — now and then to smell the clover of 
those sweet fields, arrayed in living green, 
beyond the flood. Weare not to be con- 
formed to this age, but we are to look into 
the age that is to be, so that we may be ex- 
ulting, and victorious, and strong.” 

Dr. Gordon thinks that most Christians 
are more taken up with the salvation of 
their souls than with the sanctification of 
their lives. He rightly emphasizes the su- 
preme importance of “ the careful spiritual 
discipline by which we become invested 
with the holiness of Obrist, the daily put- 
ting off of the old man and the putting on 
of the new man who is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of Him who created 
him.” ‘A glance,” he says, ‘is enough to 
save a soul, but it takes a prolonged gaze 
to sanctify a soul.”” Hence the absolute 
necessity for more contemplation, more 
meditation upon the Lord Jesus, gazing 
into His glorified countenance, to catch 
and reproduce some of those blessed linea- 
ments. 

In an address at the Mildmay Confer- 
ence, London, June 29, 1888, Dr. Gordon 
said: ‘‘ With the whole of the New Testa- 
ment before us, it seems to me that the 
truest definition of sanctification is this: It 
is a twofold process, consisting of mortifi- 
cation and vivification—the repressing 
and subduing and deadening of the old 
nature; the strengthening, developing and 
perfecting of the new nature. From the 
beginning to the end of our Ohristian life 
every aid and incitement to holy living will 
be found to be along one or the other of 
these two lines.”” He mentions as the four 
best aids to our progressive sanctification 
the ‘‘ Contemplation of Christ,’’ the * Feed- 
ing upon Christ,” ‘Abiding in Christ,” 
** Looking for Christ.” 

He puts very neatly, and we think cor- 
rectly, in his comment on 1 John 3: 9, 
“ Whosoever is born of God does not com- 
mit sin,” the difference between the re- 
generate and the unregenerate. He says 
the true meaning of the passage is, ‘* Who- 
soever is born of God doth not habitually 
and wilfully commit sin. Sin is no longer 
his element and sphere. If he falls into sin 
he escapes from it as soon as possible. 
While he was unregenerated he lived in sin 
and loved it; now that he is regenerate he 
lapses into sin and loathes it.” 

He also says very fitly: “‘ Attachment to 
Christ is the only secret of detachment 


- from the world. Therefore I do not say 


break your fetters of evil habit that you 
may lay hold of the Saviour, but lay hold of 
the Saviour in order that you may break 
your fetters of evil habit.” ‘ Ohrist takes 
us out of the world,” he says, ‘in order to 
send us into the world.” “Itis to me one 
of the standing confirmations of the truth 
of our religion, that its highest saints have 
been ite deepest divers into the woe of our 
suffering race. A heavenly man is in the 
world to lift men up to God.” 

He warns Christians against calling their 
indolence humility, and being content with 
the lowest place in heaven because not 
having energy and self-sacrifice enough to 
strive after the highest. ‘‘There is such a 
thing as a meagre and stinted salvation.” 
“T long to see more awbitious Christians.” 
‘* Make your religion a business, not a by- 
play.” 

These quotations show the quality of the 





little book (155 pages), and the character 
of the man back of it. Dr. Gordon’s un- 
scriptural vagaries as to faith-healing and 
the immediate coming of Christ, which 
somewhat marred his record, will pass 
away. But hie whole-souled devotion will 
remain as a deathless influence, an inspir- 
ing example, and the great body of his ut- 
terances concerning the blessed life are 
worthy of all acceptation. 





AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN BABY- 
LONIA. 


T was an auspicious moment for Oriental 
learning and research in this country 
when Dr. John P. Peters, encouraged by 
the Philadelphia banker, Mr. E. W. Clark, 
resolved about seven years ago to attempt 
the organization of an exploring expedition 
to Babylonia ; and it was a stroke of policy, 
consummately far-sighted and discreet, 
that sought to connect the enterprise with 
an important and influential seat of Jearn- 
ing like the University of Pennsylvania. 
By this arrangement the hard-won results 
of the explorer’s risks and toils have been 
fittingly housed, placed under competent 
custody and control, and rendered, to the 
fullest extent, accessible to students of the 
rapidly accumulating records of ancient 
Eastern lands. If until recently American 
scholarship had not contributed much 
towards ‘‘ that retrospective enlargement of 
the domain of history” which is one of the 
most marvelous achievements of our time, 
it was not from lack of interest in the story 
of a remote civilization, nor from want of 
scholarly competence to appreciate and 
develop any opportunity that might come 
in its way, but because the recovered mon- 
uments and chronicles of the past invaria- 
bly found their way to the museums of 
Europe where examination and study of 
their contents could only be pursued by 
American students at an embarrassing cost 
of time and money. Now, however, that 
steps have been taken to place at the com- 
mand of Americau scholarship materials 
that heretofore were only to be met with in 
London or Paris or Berlin, it is hoped that 
scholarly enterprise and achievement in 
this country will keep well abreast of the 
learning and research of Europe and con- 
tribute their full share towards reconstruct- 
ing our conception of the primitive ages 
and the condition of mankind in the early 
dawn of civilization. 

Dr. Peters calls his work ‘‘ Nippur,” but 
the first volume, recently published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is mainly occupied 
with the story of the expedition’s organi- 
zation, outfit, and tedious two months’ 
journey of ite large caravan to the scene 
of its operations. It is onlyin the last 
chapters that the account of life and work 
at Nippur begins to be given. So far as 
this first instalment of the narrative goes, 
it has a sufficiently painful and exciting in- 
terest, showing that science has its mar- 
tyrs not less than religion. One formidable 
difficulty crowds upon the heels of another; 
disaster succeeds disaster. Vexatious de- 
lays and disappointments, varied only by 
sickness and hourly exposure to Arab 
treachery, cupidity and fraud, end in ig- 
nominious breakdown and retreat. The 
negotiations with the Turkish authorities 
in Constantinople to obtain an irade giving 
permission to dig for antiquities, affords a 
glimpse of the real inwardness of Turkish 
diplomacy. Week after week, month after 
month, a small business that would be dis- 
patched at Washington in a few hours, is 
kicked with studious perversity from one 
crafty and mendacious minister to another 
like a football, till the most heroic pa- 
tience and self-restraint collapse under 
the trying ordeal. And when the toils and 
snares of Ottoman officialism are escaped 
from, and the slow march down the pover- 
ty-stricken and desolate valley of the 
Euphrates to Baghdad and Babylon has 
been accomplished, and the coveted ruins 
of Nippur have at length been reached, 
everything seems to play marplot on the 
expedition’s purposes and plan of oper- 
ations. Danger like the fabled sword of 
Damoclés impends by a hair night and day. 
The neighboring Arab tribes are malignant- 
ly jealous of each other. Strife and con- 
tention are rife. The whole region is prac- 
tically lawless —the despair of the wisest 
and best of Ottoman statesmen. Murder 
and homicide are almost daily incidents. 
Everybody is armed to the teeth. War is 
pastime. Opposing tribes dance their war 
dance, chant their songs of defiance, and 
flourish flint-lock and spear in the very 
centre of the explorers’ camp. Covenants, 
contracts, treaties, have no binding force. 
Nobody can be trusted. Property is inse- 
cure. I. cendiarism and thett prevail. Fi- 


nally a thief is shot by a watchman in the 
darkness, and the tribe in which he belongs 
muster for revenge. Their insolent de- 
mand for the surrender of the watchman 
is firmly refased. Bat the situation makes 
further prosecution of the expedition’s 
plans impossible for the present and ne- 
cessitates withdrawal from the scene. 

The seqael which as yet remains untold ia 
much more satisfactory. The grand success 
known to be at length achieved makes us 
eager for the appearance of the second vol- 
ume. Gradually the veil is being lifted from 
what have for long been designated the 
“ prehistoric ages”’ of the world. ‘ The 
history of Assyrian and Babylonian re- 
search,” says Dr. Peters in his preface, ‘* has 
been full of surprises. The explorations of 
Layard at Nineveh astonished the world by 
their revelation of buried cities and buried 
records, all antedating the earliest Greek 
and Roman civilization of which men then 
had any knowledge. The discoveries of 
George Smith —the disciphering of the 
libraries brought by Layard from Nineveh 
— excited even more wonder and surprise 
by revealing the close connection existing 
between Babylonian and Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, legends, myths and religion. The work 
recently done in Babylonia by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania expedition and also by 
the French explorations at Tello southward 
of Nippur, have opened to us new vistas of 
ancient history. They have shown us 
that men in a high state of civilization, 
building cities, organizing States, con- 
ducting distant expeditions for conquest, 
ruling widely extended countries, trafficking 
with remote lands, existed in Babylonia two 
thousand years before the period assigned 
by Archbishop Usher’s chronology for the 
creation of the world. Our work at Nippur 
has carried our knowledge of civilized man 
two thousand years farther backward — an 
enormous stride to make at one time. ... 
We have found the oldest inscriptions ever 
discovered. . . . There are, it is estimated, 
between 30,000 and 40,000 inscribed objects, 
the inscriptions on which cover a period of 
over five thousand years.” 

This is a splendid record, and is destined 
to exert a large influence on the study of 
Oriental history and antiquities in this 
country. 





A Deaconess Page. 
NEW feature ie inaugurated in this issue. 
ZION’s HERALD becomes the organ of the 
deaconess movement in New England. One 
page, each month, will be devoted to this provi- 
dential cause and work. This arrangement is in 
keeping with our desire that everything that is 
vital in our church life in our patronizing Con- 
ferences shall find its centre and mouthpiece 
in Z1ion’s HERALD. It wili be remembered that 
this paper was the first in the connection to de- 
vote one page, each month, to the Epworth 
League —a practice which most of the Advocates 
have now adopted. 





“A Good Way to Begin.” 

NDER the above caption the editor of 

the Central Christian Advocate, in 

last week’s issue, is so wise and urgent, and 

says so much that is equally applicable to 

Zion’s HERALD, our presiding elders, min- 

isters, official members and Methodists at 

large, that we gladly reproduce the 
editorial : — 


“A presiding elder whose district lies within 
our patronizing territory announces that he 
intends to begin the newly-opened Conference 
year by keeping before him as a constant aim 
the purpose to induce every official member on 
his district to take the Central Christian Advo- 
eate. He believes that if he can with the co- 
operation of the pastors achieve this aim he will 
have to all intents and purposes a new district 
—that these hundreds of trustees, stewards, 
exhorters, local preachers, Suanday-school 
superintendents, and League presidents, mak- 
ing up the thirty quarterly conferences of the 
respective charges on his field, will, if they all 
take a good church paper, become freshly inter- 
ested in their work, exhibit a new appreciation 
of their pastors, respond more intelligently and 
generously to the appeals made in behalf of the 
great benevolences of the church,and realize 
more deeply than they have ever done their 
responsibilities as office- bearers in the church. 

“ There are nearly seventy presiding elders in 
the Conferences which are reckoned without 
question in. our own undisputed territory, be- 
sides a score or more of others more or leas 
directly identified with us in the region im- 
mediately adjacent. Were all these presiding 


culating the church papers, and to keep before 
each quarterly conference at every visitation 
the advantages and the duty of taking a church 
paper, every interest of the church would be 
helped. 

“A non-reading and uninformed official 
member of the church -—-how weak and un- 
worthy his work even under the most favorable 
circumstances must be. He is out of touch with 
{ nis own denomination; he has no knowledge of 





elders to help the pastors in their work of cir-. 





the ecope and progress which his church is 
making at home and abroad; he lacks the 
capacity to appreciate the heroic spirit, the 
great evangelizing purposes, the vast benevolent 
designs and plans which are involved in what 
we call Methodism. The members of his house- 
hold are brought up in ignorance of the work of 
the church. They live in the most wonderful 
age of Christian activity the world ever saw, 
and yet they are almost as ignorant of what is 
going on to win the world to Christ as though 
they resided in Central Caina. Brothers in the 
pastorate, what can be done to reach the mem- 
bers of your churches who take no religious 
paper? Are they to be left alone in their anin- 
formed condition? Is it not worth while to 
attempt again and again to enlist them in 
support of the periodical literature of Meth- 
odism ?”’ 





Religious Degenerates. 

HE death of Francis W. Newman, a young- 
er brother by four years of John Henry 
Newman, brings to mind a notable scholar and 
remarkable character. As a student he was 
much more distinguished than his brother, 
both in the classics and mathematics. As an 
author he was prolific and brilliant. There isa 
pathetic history connected with his religious 
life. Beginning as an ardent “evangelical” 
and as a missionary to Bagdad, he soon found 
that he was no longer in sympathy with ortho- 
dox standards and frankly stated his position. 
Later he drifted into Unitarianism, but finaily 
abandoned even that latitudioarian ground and 
became an agnostic, if not an infidel. There 
were idiosyncrasies in his religious nature con- 
cerning which be d wholly u f He 
passed from one zone of religious thought and 
feeling to another by natural gradations and in 
something like regular intervals, but always to 

@ less believing and more frigid condition. 
Newman was an intense type of a class of peo- 
ple who exist in every age — religious degen- 
erates, men and women who do not desire or 
plan to fall away from the religious tenets into 
which they were born, but find such a drift in- 
evitable, It will not surprise us if Rev. Bb. Fay 
Mills turns out to be a striking iilastration of 
this class. After he has bad his brief day with 
the Unitarians, he may next declare with en- 
tire sincerity and honesty that he believes 
neither in the goodness of God nor in that of 

men. 








Personals. 


—Rev. James Mudge, D. D., of Lowell, 
preached at Wellesley College last Sunday. 


— Rev. J. A. Kumler, pastor at Clinton, Lil., 
has been appointed chancellor of Lilinois Wes- 
leyan University. 


— Rev. Joseph Simpson, of Warren, N. H., 
with a membership in his church of only sixty, 
sends the names of nine new subscribers, with 
“ more to follow.” 


— Hon. OC. Segawa, chancellor of the Japanese 
consulate in San Francisco, who is a Methodist, 
attended the recent session of the California 
Conference and made a brief address. 


— Dr. W. H. Wilder, late president of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed pre- 
siding elder of Quincy District, [llinois Confer- 
ence. 

— Alexander W. Biddle, an honored and useful! 
layman of our church, who was a delegate from 
the St. John’s River Conterence to the last Gen- 
eral Conference, died, Sept. 15, at Lawtey, Fila. 


—D. L. Moody held a series of services in 
Montreal last week, and is making a tour 
through Canada, holding services in Quebec, 
Ottawa, and other cities, going as far as Winni- 
peg. 

—To Bishop McCabe belongs the honor of 
creating the first presiding elder’s district in 
Alaska, and appointing the first Methodist 
preachers to that far-off land of ice and gold. 
He made it part of the Norwegian-Danish Con- 
ference. 


—Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, of Kast Greenwich 
Academy, has prepared a stereopticon address 
on the journeys of St. Paul in the Sunday- 
school lessons of the second and third quarters 
of this year,which is being delivered in 
churches of all denominations and is received 
with highest favor. 


— Rev. L. L. Eastman and wife, at the close of 
their sojourn at the Hedding camp-ground, 
spent a few weeks at their Methuen house and 
enjoyed many calls from old neighbors and 
friends. Accompanied by their daughter, they 
have now gone to Howard, R. I., to spend the 
winter with their son. They are both in feeble 
health, but abound in Christian comfort and 
hope. 


— Bishop Taylor is spending September and 
October in ¢ gelistic work in the neighbor- 
hood of Newcastle, South Africa. Hundreds of 
natives have professed conversion in the serv- 
ices which he has conducted, although his work 
has been much impaired by his physical feeble- 
ness. He has made known his purpose, after a few 
months more of effort at revival work in Cape 
Colony, to sail for home. Ina recent letter to 
Bishop Hartzell he says, ‘‘ My hand shakes so 
that 1 cannot write,so Il think I’ll quit and go 
home, the Lord willing.” Bishop Taylor ex- 
pects to meet Bishop Hartzell in Cape Town, or 
vicinity, shortly, when the latter toaches that 





point on his way back to the Congo regiou. 
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— Evangelist Weber is now holding special 
services in Burlington, lowa, and his next field 
of labor will be in Milwaukee. 

— We are pained to announce that Rev. C. W. 
Parsons, D. D., of Chestnut St. Church, Port- 
jand, is seriously ill. He is unable to do any 
work on his charge, and his case is considered 
extremely critical. 

— Bishop Hartzell and wife sailed from 
southampton, Oct. 9, by the steamer “ Doune 
Castle” for Hast Africa. They are accom- 
panied by Rev. E. H. Richards and wife and Rev. 
A. L. Buckwalter and wife. 

—Rev. Dillon Bronson, of Lafayette St. 
Church, Salem, reported twelve new subscribers 
to Zion’s HERALD on Monday morning. On 
his former charge he secured the largest ratio of 
subseribers to membership of any church in the 
Conference. 

— Peter E. Studebaker, second vice-president 
and treasurer of Studebaker Brothers’ Manu- 
facturing Company, wagonmakers, of South 
Bend, Ind., died at the Sanitarfum at Alma, 
Mich., Oct. 10, of heart disease. He was sixty- 
one years of age and manager of the Chicago 
house since 1884. He was affiliated with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

— The Lewiston Journal of Oct. 8, after say- 
ing that “one of the most interesting papers 
ever read at a meeting of the Lewiston and 
Auburn Pastors’ Union was the paper submit- 
ted by Rev. Dr. B. 8. Stackpole, of Auburn, at 
the meeting of the Union at the Lewiston Y. M. 
C. A. rooms, upon ‘ Faith Cure or Divine Heal- 
ing,’ a topic of peculiar interest in this com- 
munity at the present time,” then p ds to 


Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., of which Rev. Dr. D. Dorchester, 
Jr., is pastor, has contributed to benevolent 
purposes during the last year, $20,200. 

At the recent State Sunday-school convention 
held in Fitchburg, it appeared that the Congre- 
gational schools had a membership of 121,557; 
Methodist, 74,033; Baptist, 72,690; Protestant 
Episcopal, 25,603; Presbyterian, 4,028; Free Bap- 
tist, 3,042; Advent, 2,844; Ubristian, 1,958. 


The amount paid to the State of New York as 
ite share of the “ liquor tax” for the past year, 
which is only one-third of the total tax, is 
$4,002,938.21. 


Boston University Observatory will be open 
to interested friends, during the present college 
year, upon the first Monday evening of each 
month, save January, from November to May 
inclusive. Hours 7.30 to9 p.m. Entrance at 
12 Somerset St. 


An interesting report of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the New England Conference, held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, last week, has 
been received, but is unavoidably postponed 
until the next issue. 








Reluctantly we bring toa close in this issue 
the very interesting and instructive series of 
contributions from the pen of Bishop Goodsell. 
So excelient are these articles, and sc much do 
they contain of permanent interest, that we 
trust the Bishop will gather them up in book 
form for a larger mission throughout the 





publish nearly three columns of the address. 

~The Pittsburg Christian Advocate, ia an 
editorial upon the recent session of the Pittse- 
burg Conference, says: — 

“The lectures of Dr. 8. F. Upham, of Drew 
Seminary, gave great satisfaction. They were 
delive: at 4 o’clock each afternoon, and re- 
lated to the minister’s preparation for bis work. 
They were eminently practical and helpful. 
The Doctor has no crotchets and rides no b- 
bies. Common sense marks all his utterances 
and recommendations. His manner of putt 
things is capital —easy, clear, and withal witty. 
He is a delightful lecturer, and the Conference 
will give bim a dial | wh he 
mey come again.” 


— Among the names suggested to succeed Dr. 
Storrs as president of the American Board, 
which will meet in New Haven, Conn., Oct. 12-15, 
are Mr. S. B. Capen of this city, Judge Brewer of 
Washington, and President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College. While all are notably good 
men for the place, we are confident that the 
election of Dr. Tucker woald be for the beet in- 
terests of the society. He is a wise, strong man, 
a splendid executive, and the rare art 
ot alwaye doing the right thing at the right 
time. 

— Canon Gore’s visit to Washington was given 
additional interest by his Sunday evening’s ser- 
mon in the pro-Cathedral of St. Mark’s. As tne 
Head of Pusey House, Oxford, and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Tractarian Movement 
which landed Newman and Manning in the 
Church of Rome, he of necessity occupied at- 
tention. In his sermon, however, he joined 
Dean Piumptre and Archdeacon Farrar in the 
interpretation of that much controverted pes- 
sage, 1 Peter 3:19 — Christ preaching to the 
spirits in prison. The Canon put in a saving 
clause in his portrayal of the laws of character, 
which reminded one of T. H. Green, by demon- 
strating that the tendency toward fixity of char- 
acter precluded any “eternal hope.” On 
Wednesday evening last, with the visiting dele- 
gates to the International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, he was a guest at 
the White House. 


—The Chicago Times-Herald, in presenting 
an excellent portrait of Dr. W. A. Quayle, of 
Kansas City, says of him: — 

“Rev. William Alfred Quayle, D. D., is the 
pastor of the Avence Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and there are 
in Missour! more 
is : son gf ae a 
ville just thirty-seven years ago. yi 
cael m bein, poh his 





father and mother were born and reared in the 
isleof Man. He bas been very successful in his 
church work since coming to Kansas City, and 
his congregation has grown in the three years 
he has been here from 500 to 1,100. Dr. le 
hes always been a b student in the | 

of literat and is something of a literary man 


himself. a few 
weeks ago, is a collection of essays entitled ‘ The 
Poet's Poet.’ ” 

The Congregationalist in its 
volume says: “In style and range of thought, 
i comparison, in spirit- 








Brieflets. 


It is said that the enroliment of students in 
lorthwestern University for the current year 
Will reach 2 900, 


A full-page report, already in type, of the 
M.triculation Day services at the School of 
Theology of Boston University is unavoidably 
crovded over to the next issue. 


Tie movement under Rev. B. Fay Mills in this 
city is characterized by its as “ The 
NewRevival.” As this “ revival ” will probably 
be confined to the Unitarian denomination, the 
descrhtive adjective applied to it seems to us 
decidetly appropriate. 














Principal Fairbairn (Congregationalist), of 
Oxford, England, is quoted as saying, in re- 
sponse to the charge that the pulpit was losing 
its power: “ We have lowered the ministry by 
lowering the standard of the men who can en- 
ter it. They tell us that the age of the pulpit is 
past. The age of the pulpit is only coming, but 
it will be the age of a competent pulpit.” 


The School of Theology of Boston University 
has at the present time a larger number of 
students registered than ever hefore in its his- 
tory. There are 167 in all, and more than one 
hundred are graduates of colleges or univer- 
sities. 


It is said that “Roman Catholicism makes 
poor progress in Germany. The official records 
show that ite losses are much greater than ite 
geins. By law all converts made by any form of 
faith are required to give due notice of their 
conversion to the authorities. This provision 
may be objectionable on various grounds, yet 
ensures reliable returns.” 


‘rhe Methodist Social Union of Boston will 
resume its sessions on Monday evening next, 
when Drs. W. EF. Barton of Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, and C, A. Crane of Saratoga St. 
M. E. Church, East Boston, will speak. Both 
are able and eloquent speakers, and our people 
should improve this opportunity to hear them. 


If it be true, ae alleged, that Ohio Wesleyan 
University bas more missionaries in the foreign 
field than any other college in the world, then it 
is a record for which not only the institution, 
but the church as well, should be profoundly 
grateful 





On the third page is a contribution entitled, 
“ No Bible, No Christ,’ which unerringly re- 
veals Unitarianism in its real essence and pos- 
itive negations. If any of our people, ministers 
or laymen, have been captivated by the human- 
itarian work of this denomination, we truct 
that they will, for once, look beneath outward 
appearances to the real inwardness and tenets of 
the church. 


Bishop Potter, of New York, in his notable 
contribution in the October North American 
upon “ Man and the Machine,” refers to the 
brutal way in which he was traduced by the 
public press for “statements which he had nev- 
er made.” He then proceeds to make his very 
just complaint against the ministers who joined 
in the outcry against him, “without ever tak- 
ing the trouble to verify the statements they 
criticised.” The Bishop concludes with this 
indictment, which we publish with the hope 
that it may serveas a needed warning: “The 
preacher, apparently, cared as little as the jour- 
nalist for the facts in the case. What he want- 
ed for bis Sunday harangue was a sensational 
point of departure,and where he found it, or 
what was its value as something having any 
foundation in tact, was a matter of profound in- 
difference to him.” 


Rev. C. A. Stenbouse, our correspondent for 
New Bedford District, New England Southern 
Conference, seizing an editorial suggestion 
which appeared in last week’s issue, and ad- 
dressing each preacher on his district as bis 


“ Your appointment as circulation manager in 
= for Zion’s HERALD has already 
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ment, to Christian growth, to broad religious 
instruction, and we would consider that by so 
doing we would be doing service and obey- 
ing the injunctions of our Book of Discipline. 

us go to work at once and push the canvass.”’ 


It is reported that Dr. Kynett rather sharply 
replied to the man who bade him “ Vote as you 
pray,” by saying, “That would be with your 
eyes shut.” He thought too many men voted 
with their eyes shut, that is, blindly. He would 
advise the Christian citizen to bave his manner 
of voting and praying differ on this wise: 
“ When you pray look ap, when you vote look 
around.” 

Horace E. Scudder observes in the Atlantic : 
“We are told that the way to become a good 
writer is to write; this sounds plausible, like 
many other pretty sayings equally remote from 
fact. Noone thinks that the way to become a 
good medical practitioner is to practice; that is 
the method of quacks. The best way, indeed, to 
become a good writer is to be born of the right 
sort of parents.” And the New York Observer, 
commenting upon the same, says: “It is impos- 
sible to make good writers out of some people 
who aspire to wield the pen.” 


Dr. P. 8. Henson, of the First Baptist Church, 
Chicago, in a recent sermon on faith-healing, 
said: “Imaginary diseases may be cured by 
imagination, and hysterical patients may be 
mightily helped by cunning hypnotists, and 
fakirs in the guise of faith-healers are making 
more money thau most Klondike prospectors by 
playing upon the credulity of a public that 
apparently delights to be duped. It is hard to 
have patience with such charlatans as these, or 
even with those downright pious people who, 
while rational enough on other subjects, take 
leave of their senses when it comes to dealing 
with diseased conditions.” 





“The Pulpit and Old Testament Criticism.” 
N our issue of Sept. 29 we published an 
editorial upon the above subject. We 
present herewith a reply to the same from 
Dr. George F. Eaton, of Cambridge, presiding 
elder of North District of the New England 
Conference. As Dr. Eaton has unintentionally 
missed the drift, purport and intention of the 
editorial, a brief explanatory statement is re- 
quired. The editorial was written with the 
intent to show the well-rerognized difference 
between the condition and result of criticism 
upon the Old Testament as Compared with the 
New, and to discourage preachers from the 
temptation to make tentative and often unrel!a- 
ble statements of critics the subject for pulpit 
discourse. There was no thought of advocating 
or sustaining the case of what is known as the 
higher critics against conservative scholars. A 
casual reference to Dr. Behrends is taken by Dr. 
Eaton as a criticism upon him and his late book. 
Though not in accord with many of his extreme 
statements, no criticism was then made upon 
him, and as his book is not even mentioned, 
a defence of him, while well enough, is as- 
suredly not called for by anything published 
in our colamns. 

Dr. Eaton says, also: “‘ The editorial discounts 
all arch 2ological findings that favor the received 
text and the literary standing of one of the 
foremost r«cholars of the age.” As this 
statement is so misleading, we republish the 
paragrapt »f the editorial to which reference is 
made: — 

“ Again, arch@ol and the kindred sciences 
collateral to the Old tament history have not 
yet attained perfection as sciences nor are 
authoritative results as yet published. Prot. 
Sayce, it is is ti lly ing some 
new 0 in relation to the Old Testament, 
but he rashes so easily into print that his con- 
clusions are looked on with distrast In England 
and are not treated with very great reverence by 
the Germans. It is to be expected that the quiet 
work on, of which tentative 8 occa- 
sio reach us, will shortly yo on a 
scientific footing.” 

It will be readily seen that we did not “ dis- 
count all archwological findings,” but, in keep- 
ing with the general purpose of the editorial, 
advised caution in accepting, as facts, alleged 
results that were not fully authenticated. 
Further on, Dr. Eaton carries the impression 
that we would dissuade the preacher from 
archeological studies. Not only is that not the 
intent and drift of the editorial, but it has never 
been our purpose. ZION’s HERALD makes 
arch wological investigations a specialty, and, as 
in this issue, informs our readers of the latest 
results in that line of study. Our qualification 
of the work of Prof. Sayce it fully justified by 
the facts in the case. The best Biblical scholars 
on both sides of the water share in our opinion 
ot him. This very season an American specialist 
in archeology, « critical but conservative 
Biblical scholar, in writing for our columns 
trom London, said: ‘‘I was not a little surprised 
to fiad the teachings of eminent men whose 
books are extensively read and whose views are 
unquestionably endorsed by many people, un- 
sparingly criticised, if not unceremoniously dis- 

dited.” We ch to know that principal 
among the men thus characterized was Prof. 
Sayce. We did not, however,say as much as 
our correspondent, nor would we. We bave 
elways read Prof. Sayce with interest,and grate- 
fully appreciate tbe important work that he is 
doing. But our readers should know that in 
the enthusiasm of his “ fads” ho is often led tu 
ciaim results in the way of confirmation of 
Biblical truth that will not bear the searching 
tests of time. 


It was stated, in addition, in the editorial: — 


“Such considerations as these serve to indi- 
cate that it is rather too early to predict results 
or to give either emphatic eudore ment or re- 











jection to the conclusions presented by critics.” 

The phrase, “too early,” inspires Dr. Eaton's 
pen and brings him out at his best; and with 
much that he writes we are quite in accord. 
But bis strong inferences and emphatic conclu- 
sions do not retiect in the slightest degree upon 
the soundness, wisdom and pertinency of our 
editorial. With a mistaken premise he natural- 
ly and quite logically argues himeelf into a 
false conclusion so far as this paper is con- 
cerned. Never bave we advised our ministry to 
ignore any phase of Biblical study, but have 
always urged it upon them with emphasis. But 
with equal emphasis we intended to discourage 
the practice in the pulpit of substituting hy- 
potheses, theories, sensational but undetermined 
reports of archeological “finds” and strictly 
literary criticism of the Bible forthe preaching 
of clearly reveajed truth. As a confirmation of 
our statement we reprint the closing paragraph 
of the editorial: — 


“The puipit is intended as a means of propa- 
gating and deepening this spiritual life; and 
while much good is done by private teaching 
and conversation, the clergyman who uses his 
sacred desk to reject or to accept the results of 
literary or genera! criticism, is violating his 
trust as much as though he were lecturing 
therefrom on the latest novel of the day. The 
clergyman is called upon to be conversant with 
the latest resulte of these investigations; he 
may individually accept or reject them; the re- 
sulte may be introduced in an advanced Bible 
class,and certainly in private whenever called 
for. Im any case, unless eminently fitted to 
Se on results from the evidence ad- 

uced, it becomes a modest man to reserve de- 
cision or to revert to some authority in whom 
he has confidence. Canon Cheyne’s ‘ Sermons 
on Old Testament Subjects’ may have been 
called for, and in their published form 
ere certainly of value; but it behooves 
most of the preachers in this land to stick 
to their main business, in which case the 
impulse given to spiritual life would produce 
effects much more important than the instilling 
of a prejudice either for or against the results of 
Biblical science.” 


With these explanations, which are necessary 
to prevent misapprehension, we introduce Dr. 
Eaton's reply : — 


“I wish to present, in brief,a reply to a re- 
cent editorial entitied ‘The Pulpit and Old 
Testament Criticism.’ The editorial was based 
upon Dr. Behrends’ prediction of a stampede 
among the radical critics in Old Testament Lit- 
ature such as occurred among those in the New 
Testament field. In the discussion that followed, 
it was assumed that Dr. Behrends’ prediction 

founded upon a supposed similarity between 
the stadies of the two Testaments, and as the 
critics were driven from the one tield, so, like- 
wise, will they be driven from the other. With 
this assumption the editorial proceeds to dis- 
count the statement of the Doctor. It argues 
the dissimilarity of these fielde of criticism, and 
shows that a failare of the critics in the New 
Testament does not in the least forecast a like 
failure for them inthe Old. The editorial —~ 
further and di te all archwological findings 
that favor the received text, and the literar 
standing of one of the foremost scholars of his 


age. 

“ The editorial is misleading. Dr. Behrends is 
not a novice in these studies. He reaches his 
conclusion only after years of close and pains- 
taking investigation. e perfectly understands 
the radical difference between these Testament 

blems, and declares the work of the Ola 
Testament to be tenfold greater than that of the 
New. His statement is the judgment of a clear, 
strong Christian echolar. He is convinced that 
argument cannot establish the higher criticism, 
for demonstration is impossible; that probabil- 
ity is all that can be reached; and that in this 
much depends upon the critic, his personal = 
culiarities and presuppositions, hence a wide 
margin of conjecture is the result. He believes 
the problems to be insoluble; hence the failure 
of the radical critic must be eventually recog- 
nized. The critic has surrendered position after 
position. The argument from style once so 
strenuous! insisted upon is now largely 
held in abeyance, and literary criticism is 
subordinated to the historical. The suc- 
cess of radical criticism has been owing 
to unwarrantable assumptions, for instance the 
ruling out of court the miraculous and assum- 
ing the non-existence of law, because law is dis- 
regarded. The charge of literary forgery — for 
that is what it is — he regards as impossible of 
proof,and he is encouraged by the fact that 
among scholars, at home and abroad, the radical 
schools are in the —y% * 
“ It is evident that Dr. Behrends’ prediction is 
not — @ supposed similarity bet ween 
the studies of the Old and New Testaments, but 
upon profound convictions resulting from 
of careful study. Dr. Behrends’ recent x, 
*The Old Testament Under Fire,’ is a contention, 
not against reverent and scholarly criticism, but 
against criticism radical and destructive; inst 
those who regard Scripture as an evolution of 
buman thought instead of a revelation from 
God; those who deny miracle and prophecy and 
inspiration; who resolve into myth and fable 
the Pentateuch and other writings of the Old 
Testament. With such only has he contention; 
let such only enter the lists against him. 

“ The editorial in questioa proceeds to instruct 

the pulpit, and declares that it is too early to 
results, or to give emphatic endorsement 
or rejection to the conclusions presented by 
critics. Giveear, Boston and Andover, Har- 
vard and Yale! Bat is it tooearly? Fora han- 
dred years the battle has been on, and for the 
last quarter of a century picked men, the pride 
and joy of Oriental scholarship, have fiercely 
contested on either side on this great battie- 
field of the century. Too early? Who shall 
come after these kings? From what quarter 
shall new light be expected’? Will the time 
ever come when this present generation of 
— will be able to decide whether they 
ve a genuine and authoritative Testament out 
ot which they can speak,‘ Thus saith the Lord ?’ 
No; it is not too early for the thoughtfai and 
studious minister to strike the balance between 
the probabilities on the one band and the other 
and accept the Lord or Hilkiah. 

“ The Ohristian pulpit, to be worthy of its past 
and to maintain its place among men, must be 
able to think and Investigate for itself. It must 
not be indifferent to these questions so vital to 
its faith, norso untrue as to fail to defend, if 
defence is possible, the world’s faith for three 
tvousrand years. The question is not whether 
this or that school of critics is right, but 
whether these old Scriptures are of God or man, 
whether its narratives are trae or false. The 
faith of the Christian Church is founded upon 
the Bible. Destroy that, and faith will soon 
perish from the earth. It is not, with the pul- 
pit, a question of producing prejadice by its 
SesCiiug; it ie @ maticr of life aod death,’’ 
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FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, October 24, 1897. 
Acts 26: 19-32. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
PAUL BEFORE KING AGRIPPA 


I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: 
before men, him wi 


Matt. 10: 32. 


Whosoever therefore shall confess me 
1 confess also before my Father which és 


in heaven 
%. Date: A. D, 60, August. 
3. Place: Cesarea 


4. Connection: For nearly two years Paul had been 


subjected to the restraints of Roman custody at Cx#sa- 
rea. The recall of Felix and the arrival of Porcius Fes 
tus in his stead had been the signal for a fresh outbreak 
of Jewish hatred against the apostle. The Sanbedrists 
tried to induce the new procurator to bring Paul to Je- 
rusalem, intending to have him murdered by the way, 
but Festus declined to do this;and when they made 


their complaint before him at Cwsarea, ia the presence 
of the prisoner, the latter effectually frustrated their 


designs by formally appealing unto Cwsar. His appeal 
was allowed, but pending an opportunity to send Paul 
to Rome, King Agrippa and Bernice came to ( @sarea to 
congratulate Festus on his accession to office. Paul’s 
name was mentioned to them, and the governor hinted 
at his perplexity as to what charges he could formulate 


against the appellant. The king expressed a desire to 
see and hear the apostie, and Festus readily promised 
to comply with his wish. The judgment hall that day 
was thronged with a brilliant assemblage. The procu- 
rator in his scariet robe, surrounded by bis chiliarchs in 


glittering armor, and by the chief dignitaries of the 
city, made a fine background for the royal guests who 
occupied the seats of honor on the occasion, Few men 
of that day could have faced that pomp of power with- 
outa tremor; but when Paul was led in, chained to his 
guard, there was naught in the scene to terrify him. 
He seemed, rather, to feel refreshed at the sight. It 
was an opportunity, unexpected and precious, to relate 


once wore before leaving Palestine his marvelous ex- 
perience, and “bear the name of Jesus before kings 
and the Gentiles.” He rose to the occasion. Of all his 
recorded apologies this is the most memorable and im- 
pressive. 


5. Home Readings: Monday — Acts 25: 13-23. Tess- 
day — Acts 26:1-11. Wednesday — Acts 26: 12-18. Thursday 
— Acts 26: 19-32. Friday — Col. 1: 12-20. Saturday — Col. 
1: 21-29. Sundey— Phil 1: 12-21. 


IL. Introductory. 


Our lesson contains the conclusion of 
Paul’s defence before Festus and Agrippa, 
and his complete vindication. To the 
“heavenly vision”? which had arrested 
him, and rectified his conscience, and com- 
missioned him to go forth as an evangelist 
instead of a persecutor, he had not been 
“ disobedient.” At Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem, in Judwa and among the Gentiles, he 
had preached the doctrine of repentance 
and a new life. It was for thie, and not for 
any crime, that the Jews had tried to as- 
sassinate him. But God had delivered him 
thus far, and he had gone on teaching the 
old truths which Moses and the prophets 
taught, of a Messiah who must suffer, and 
should be the first to rise from the dead, 
and should show “ light ”’ both to the Gen- 
tiles and to His own people. At this = 
Paul’s impassioned address was oe 
by Festus, to whom all this fervid teaching 
was new, and, if not absurd, at least unin- 
telligible : “You are mad, Paul! Your 
learning has crazed your brain!” The apos- 
tle was checked for a t by this rude 
and puneenies exclamation, but he did 
not lose his self-possession. With a gentle 
and quiet dignity he replied: “I am not 
mad, your excellency; the words I speak 
are true and sober. The king knows the 
truth of these things as well as I, for this 
has not been done in a corner.” And then, 
turning to the king, he put the question, 
direct and solemn, *‘ King Agrippa, believ- 
est thou the prophets ?”’ and then at once 

snadently, ** | know that thou 
believest.”” The king relieved himself of 
the embarrassment of this close dealing by 
a reply which has been strangely mistrans- 
ton and misunderstood — a reply keyed 
either to banter or to men “ With but a 
little persuasion you would fain make a 
Obristlan of me!” ‘I would to God,” the 
apostle replied, “‘ that whether with little 
or with much, not only thou, but all who 
hear me this’ day, might become such as I 
am, these bonds excepted.”” The confer- 
ence ended here. The king and the com- 
pany rose and withdrew. On consultation 
they agreed that Paul bad done nothing 
worthy of death or bonds. And Agrippa ex- 
ressly stated to Festus: “ This man might 
been set at liberty, if he had not ap- 
pealed unto Cxsar.’’ 


Ill. Expository. 

19, 20. Whereupon (R. V., “ wherefore”) I 
was not disobedient. — He might have been. 
His obedience was purely voluntary. He was 
not trresistibly compelled, even by the extraor- 
dinary phenomena by which he was arrested 
and enlightened, to obey the call and mission 
laid upon him. His will was free, and the serv- 
ice of Christ was the free choice of his loyal 





nature. But showed — R. V., “ but declared.” 
Damascus... Jerusalem ...the coasts 
(R. V.,“ country ”) of Judwa.. . Gentiles — 


a map.of his field of work. Speaking toa Jew- 
ish king he emphasizes his home ministry. Of 
his labors in “ the country of Judwa,” no rec- 
ord bas come down to us. Hackett suggests 
that this part of the work was performed when 
Paul went to the Holy Land at the time of the 
famine (chap. 11; 30), or during his first and 
second missionary tours (chap. 18: 22). Should 
repent — be sorry for and heartily renounce 
sin. Turn to God — choosing Him, loving 
Him, and obeying Him. D>» works meet for 





(R. V., “ worthy of’) repentance — evidential 
of the sincerity of repentance; a life correspond- 
ing with the new profession. 

This is one of the grand points of iustruction and per- 
sonal application in Paul’s whole career. He began on 
the instant, where he was, to obey. He sought on the 
instant and ever afterward (for now twenty-four years) 
to know and to do the Lord’s will. Day by day had he 
gone on as directed (Butler), 


21,22. For these causes — R. V., “for this 
eause;”’ not for any crime, but because he had 
preached repentance and Gospel privileges to 
Gentiles as well as to Jews, putting them on the 
same level as “the peculiar people.” Went 
about to (R. V., “ assayed to ’’) kill me — tried 
to assassinate me witbout any hearing or trial. 
Help of God (R. V., “the help that is from 
God”). — Plumptre draws attention to the 
Greek word for “‘ help,’”’ not elsewhere found in 
the New Testament, and signifying the assist- 
ance given bya superior toan inferior. But for 
this “ help ” he would not have been standing 
there that day. I continue — R. V., “ I stand.” 
Witnessing (R. V., “ testifying”) both to 
smal) and great — recognizing .o distinction 
of rank, or age, or degree of knowledge in giv- 
ing his testimony. Meyer insists on translating 
the Greek participle as a passive, and on inter- 
preting “‘small and great ’’ as referring to age 
exclusively. He renders the clause: ‘* Well at- 
tested by small and great; ” i. e., having a good 
testimony from young and old. Saying none 
other things than those which — R. \V., “ say- 
ing nothing but what.” Prophets and Moses 
did say should come. — Paul is particular to 
state that be is preaching no alien, no invented, 
faith; that the Christianity which he taught 
had its root in the Old Testament, and was 
nothing else than prophecy fulfilled. Hence the 
Jews had no ground for their charges against 
him, “ The sufferings, death, and resurrection 
of Christ were in exact accordance with the pre- 
dictions and types of Moses and the prophets.” 


23. That Christ should suffer (R. V., “ how 
that the Christ must suffer ”) — a conception of 
the Messiah never realized by the Jews, notwith- 
standing the plain word of prophecy. That he 
should be the first, etc. — R. V., “* how that he 
firat, by the resurrection of the dead, should pro- 
claim light both tothe people and tothe Gentiles.” 
Says Whedon: “ Not indeed the first resuscitated 
from death, for Lazarus and others were thus re- 
vived and died again, but the first of the uni- 
versal, organic, and complete resurrection, not 
only from death but from mortality.” 


24. Spake for himself —R. V., “ made his 
defense.” Loud voice — expression of his as- 
tonishment and of his suspicion of the speaker's 
sanity. Thou art beside thyself — R. V., “thou 
art mad.” As though he would say: No man in 
his senses would pour forth such “ an impas- 
sioned tale of visions, and revelations, and an- 
cient prophecies, and of a Prophet who had been 
crucified and yet had risen from the dead, and 
was divine, and could forgive sins, and lighten 
the darkness of Jews as well as Gentiles.”’ All 
this was unfamiliar and unintelligible to the 
Roman governor. Much learning doth make 
thee mad — R. V., “thy much learning doth 
turn thee to madness.” Festus recognized the 
culture of the speaker,and by way of compli- 
ment ascribed his aberration to that. His brain 
had been turned by too close mental application, 
and particularly to the study of manuscript. 


25. I am not mad —a courteous, quiet re- 
joinder to a very exasperating charge. Says 
Farrar: ‘“‘ Festus’ startling ejaculation checked 
the majestic stream of the apostile’s eloquence, 
but did not otherwise ruffie his exquisite court- 
esy.” Speak ... trath and soberness.— Prof. 
Plumptre calls attention to the last word as 
“ one of the favorite terms of the Greek ethical 
writers to express the perfect harmony of im- 
pulses and reason.”” Most noble Festus — R. V., 
“most excellent Festus;” “his civil title” 
(Whedon). 


26. The king knoweth.— He had been asked 
toexsamine Paul as an expert,and to him the 
prisoner now appeals in proof of both bis sanity 
and truthfulness. What was madness to Festus 
was well known history to Agrippa. None of 
these things — neither the prophecies nor the 
incidents of Christ’s life, nor the story of Paul’s 
conversion and work. Not done in a corner. — 
The occurrences had been of a public character 
and were well vouched for. Nothing private or 
obscure had been alluded to. 


27. Believest thou the prophets — a sudden, 
startling question, rather too embarrassing for 
the king to reply to directly, for the implication 
was, If you believe the prophets, you must be- 
lieve in the Messiahship of Jesus. I know that 
thou believest —a confident reply to his own 
question. What further he might have said, 
what fervent appeal he might have based upon 
this probing of the king’s consciousness, was si- 
lenced by Agrippa’s reply. 


28: Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. — RB. V., “ with but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian; ” so, 
also, Meyer, Alford, Lange, Plumptre, and most 
recent critics, who take the words as spoken in 
jest or irony. There are some, however, who, 
like Schaff, regard irony as utterly out of place 
here and “ simply inconceivable.” The words 
rendered in the Authorized Version “ almost ” 
(en oligo) simply mean “ with little,” or “ in 
little,” and in Eph. 3: 3 are rendered, “ in a few 
words.” The “ with little ” or “ in little,” be- 
ing without a noun, is of course ambiguous, and 
may refer to effort,or words, or time. Thus 
Wetstein, Neander, Hackett and others render 
the words “in ashort time.” Even if Agrippa 
spoke sercastically, be m'gbt, fora] thet, b- ve 





been deeply moved by the apostle’s arguments 
and earnestness. 


29. I would to God—“I desire anentis 
{towards| God” (Wiclif’s translation); “I 
would indeed (in case of the state of the matter 
admitting it) pray to God ”’ (Meyer). The words 
express an intense desire. Not only thou, but 
also all, etc.— The clauses are rearranged and 
changed in R. V. as follows: “ That whether 
with little or much [persuasion], not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, might become 
such as I am, except these bonds.” Such nobil- 
ity and courtesy of feeling, such a deep, loving 
Christian spirit, pervade these concluding e«n- 
tences of the great apostle that they can scarcely 
be read even by the most indifferent without a 
thrill. His soul was so full, his joy so deep, bis 
hope so triumphant, that he would fain bring 
the whole company to the loving Arms which 
“ would all mankind embrace.” “ if that could 
be effected,” says Piumptre, ** he would be con- 
tent to remain in his bonds and leave them upop 
their thrones.”’ 


30,31. When he had thus spoken — omitted 
in R.V. King roseup ... governor. . . Ber- 
nice. — The narrative is written evidently by 
an eye- witness, who notes that the bearing was 
closed by the king’s act in rising, which 
act was followed by those present accord- 
ing to rank — the governor next after the king, 
and Bernice after the governor, etc. Says Van 
Oosterzee: “ Verily we need not long remain in 
uncertainty who at that moment was greatest In 
the palace! Even when he returned to his lone- 
ly dungeon, he left the field as a conqueror.” 
When they were gone aside — &. V., “ when 
they bad withdrawn.” Talked between them- 
selves — R. V.,“* spake one to another.” Doeth 
nothing, etc. — a complete, unanimous acquittal 
of Paul; a declaration of his innocence. 

32. Might have been set at liberty. — Spesk- 
ing as a Jewish expert, Agrippa p 
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Paul blameless. If he had not appealed. — Did 
Paul, then, make a mistake in appealing? It 
would appear not, when we reflect that had he 
been set at liberty, he would have been pursued, 
wherever he went, by Jewish assassins; whereas, 
by appealing, he secured not only safety for 
himself, but the opportunity of visiting and 
preaching in Rome. 


IV. Inferential. 
1. Obedience is faith at work. 


2. The same old Gospel conditions are 
preached todey which Paul taught — repent- 
ance, turning to God, “ doing works worthy of 
repentance.”’ 

3. The “offence of the cross” has not yet 
ceased. 

4. “What is the Old Testament, but the New 
obscure? And what is the New Testament but 
the Old, made plain ? ”’ (Babington.) 

5. To the Jews the preaching of a crucified 
and risen Christ was “a staumbling-block; ” to 
the Greeks it was “ foolishness;” but it was re- 
served for the skeptical Roman to charge its 
chiet apostle with “ madness.” 


6. “There is no madness so great, no delirium 
so awful, as to neglect the eternal interests of 
the soul ” (Barnes). 


7. Irony is sometimes resorted to by a hard- 
pressed conscience. 

8. “This is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world,and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 


9. The Gospel will have its triumph: It car- 
ries with it ‘a speech and a wisdom which none 
of its adversaries can gainsay or resist.”’ 


V. Illustrative. 


Agrippa did not choose to be entrapped into a 
discussion, still less into an assent. Not old in 
years, but accustomed from his boyhood to an 
atmosphere of cynicism and unbelief, he could 
only smile with the good-natured contempt of a 
man of the world at the ent husiastic earnestness 
which could even for a moment fancy that he 
could be converted to the heresy of the Naza- 
renes, with their crucified Messiah. Yet he did 
not wish to be uncourteous. . . . “ You are try- 
ing to persuade me off-hand to = a Cbristian,” 
he said, with a half-suppressed smile. ae 
his polished remark on this compen 
of making converts sounded very Pritt to iy to that 
dimculty suppress ey and they would 
difficulty su hter at the naniee 
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Deaconess Dep rtment. 


HE deaconesses of New England, recogniz- 

ing the value of the privilege of greeting 

the readers of ZION’s HERALD regularly, will do 

all in their power to make this department of the 

paper as interesting and practical as possible; 

and, to ald in this, we will use part of our space 

in answering any questions that may be sent to 

us for that purpose relating to the deaconess 
work in any way. 

Believing that whatever prejudice exists 
against this form of Christian service is owing 
largely to a lack of accurate information as to 
tacts, we shall seek to give througb the columns 
ot Zion’s HERALD such a practically compre- 
hensive presentation of the work in all its 
departments and from all view-points, as shall 
enable our readers to inform themselves of its 
real value, that they may thus determine their 
relation of helpfulness toward it. 

This cannot all be done in one paper, but it 
was thought wise, in ths beginning of this 
department, to give a brief 


Historical Sketch 


of the nineteenth-century deaconess work in 
general, and specifically of the Homes and other 
institutions under its care in New England. 
Chis seems the more necessary because, after all 
tbat has been said and written, there are people 
even in our own Methodism who know little 
about it, or, knowing possibly of the name, have 
no idea of the breadth of the work in this and 
in foreign lands, or how wonderfully it has 
been used as an agency through which God has 
been pleased to reveal Himself to many, many 
hearts. 

Ths modern phase of the movement began at 


Kaiserswerth, Germany, 


about sixty-one years ago, under the human 
agency of Pastor Filedmer of the Lutheran 
Church. From the small beginning then, the 
work has grown so that there are now enrolled 
960 Kalserswerth deaconessss engaged in its 
over torty institutions (or working seperately 
as directed from the Kaiserswerth Mother- 
House) “ from Germany to Jerusalem.”’ 

About thirty years ago, Rev. Mr. Pennefather 
end his wite were divinely led to establish the 
work at 

Mildmay Park, London, England, 


an! this effort has been so prospered that hun- 
dr de of deaconesses are either working in the 
many Mildmay institutions or are sent out, as 
from Kaiserswerth, both in the home and 
foreign lands. 

The work in our own church started in 


Franktort, Germany, 


and bas grown both in numbers and influence 
on the Continent and in Great Britain. 
Iodia has it well represented by six Homes, 





unanimously adopted endorsing the deaconess 
work and recommending the establishment of a 
Deaconess Home and Training Schoo! in Boston 
or vicinity at the earliest practicable date, and 
appointing the following committee to take the 
preliminary steps: Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D., 
chairman; Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., Warren P. 
Adams, Willard 8. Allen, Mrs. J. W. Cushing, 
Mrs. W. F. Warren, and Mrs. T. C. Watkins. 

At the second meeting of the committee, the 





district nurses to the families found by the vis- 
iting deaconesses, and thus the Gospel of Christ 
be carried more effectively to needy homes and 
hearts. The prayer of faith, accompanied by 
earnest effort and generous giving, was crowned 
with success in the purchase of the house ad- 
joining the Home, which was thoroughly reno- 
vated and equipped for hospital work, and ded- 
icated Feb. 5, 1896. 

Since that time over 280 patients have been 
cared for, and what was thought 











Fall River Deaconess Home. 





treasurer reported a donation of $500 from Mrs. 
Charles Pierce, to be appropriated to the rental 
of a house in which to establish a Home. 

A committee appointed to find a suitable 
piace labored faithfully for several weeks with- 
out success, but were afterwards very providen- 
tially led to secure the property at 45 East Ches- 
ter Park, now 693 Massachusetts Ave. 

Mr. Charles Woodbaty donated another $500, 
and through the generosity of interested friends 
the first payment was quickly raised. 

A corporation was formed, the Home was pur- 
chased and has since been known as the “ New 
England Deaconess Home and Training Schoo!.” 

Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. J. W. 
Cushing, treasurer, and Mr. E. UV. Fisk, chair- 
man of finance committee, in June, 1991, two 
years from the time of incorporation, the entire 
indebtedness was canceled, and the Home now 
stands free from debt. 

Nov. 20, 1889, the Home was dedicated. 

Dec. 9, 1889, Miss Mary £. Lunn, from the 
Chicago Training School, was unanimously 
elected superintendent of the Home. 

The above is quoted from the Annual Report 
of 1893, and since that time the Home and 


Training School 


have pursued their work, the latter having had 
enrolled as students sixty-four young women, 
forty having graduated, fiveof whom are now 





sn e ne ae 























and there are one each in China and Malaysia. 
American Methodism, 
8s our readers surely know, took up the matter 
at the General Conference in 1888,and now there 
are deaconess institutions of some kind, or at 
least individual workers, in most of our large 
cities. The present number of Methodist dea- 
Coness institutions in America and elsewhere 
({ncluding Homes, Training Schools, Hospitals, 
Orphanages, and Sanitariums), as near as can be 
obtained at this writing, is 59, and the total 
number of deaconess workers, 579. 


Deaconess Work in Boston, Mass. 
B91-693 Massachusetts Ave. 
At the session of the New England Uonference 
held iu Worcester, April, 1889, resolutions were 





foreign missionaries, many of the others re- 
maining to continue the work of a deaconess in 
the Homes in Boston and Fall River. 
The work of the visiting deaconesses in the 
Deaconess Home 
has been wonderfully blessed,as their pastors 
and the people visited very willingly testify; 
but realizing that much more could be done if 
their work could, where so often needed, be 
supplemented by that of the nurse deaconess, 
“ prayer was made without ceasing ” that to 
the Home and Training School mig ht be added a 
Hospital, 

where, in a Christian home, sick people, rich or 
poor, might be tenderly cared for,and where 
purses could be trained in ministering both to 
body and to soul, so that they might go out as 








by some to be an experiment has 
convinced even the most skep- 
tical of the wisdom of the effort, 
and the large need of just sucha 
home where people in need of 
medical aid may be cared for. 

The constant necessity of re- 
fusing patients for want of room, 
as well as the crowded condition 
of the Home and Training School 
(rendering it imperative to rent 
several rooms outside for new stu- 
dents), bas brought to the minds 
of those conversant with the facts 
the conviction that the exigencies 
of the case demand enlargement 
of the facilities for all lines of 
this beneficent ministry. 





Fall River Deaconess Home. 
216 Second St., Fall River, Mass. 


HE 4 it, #0 
auspicious!y inaugurated at 
Chicago by Mrs. Lucy Rider 
~ Meyer and adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch in 1888, reached Fall River in 1893. [is in- 
troduction into that city is due to Mr. John D. 
Flint, one of the leading manufacturers 
and business men, and a life-long Meth- 
odist. Although many others have la- 
bored faithfully and contributed liberally, 
the Home must ever gratefully acknowl- 
edge him as its chief benefactor and 
founder. Mr. Flint bad watched the dea- 
coness movement with interest and favor 
from its inception; but his first meeting 
with Mrs. Meyer occurred at the Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference beld in 
Washington. Oneof her addresses on that 
occasion so deeply impressed him with the 
providential significance of the new move- 
ment, that, at ite close, he remarked to 
her that he thought Fall River would have 
a home some time in the future. Soon 
after returning, be employed, at his own 
expense, Miss M. Emma Ross, who had 
already distinguished herself as a chari- 
table worker among King’s Daughters, to 
40 similar work as city missionary. Her 
annual reports greatly encouraged Mr. 
Flint, and he decided that a Deaconess 
Home in Fall River would be an excellent in- 
vestment for the cause of the Master. 

His decision and plans were confided to his 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Coultas, to whom much credit 
is due in giving early counsel and direction to 
the movement. He called a meeting of the pas- 
tors and lay representatives of the M. E. 
Churches of the city at St. Paul's, Dec. 21, 1892. 
Mr. Flint was chosen president, and Rev. W. A. 
Luce secretary. After careful consideration of 
differept modes of procedure, it was voted to 
form a corporation and apply for a charter. 
The following named persons signed the agree- 
ment: J. D. Flint, A. J. Coultas, John R. Bat- 
terworth, Job Gardner, J. G. Gammons, John 
N. Wilde, Walter Elia, Warren A. Luce, F. 8. 
Brooks, Louls M. Flocken, I. N. Smith, Lafay- 
ette Nichols, A. J. Marble, Chas. E. Case, T. F. 
Vickery, Robert D. Dyson, Daniel Moore. 

Thus a body had been incorporated ready for 
activity; but as yet it had nofunds. At a meet- 
ing held June 20, Mr. Flint delighted the mem- 
bers present by announcing his intention to 
donate to the Home 96 shares of dividend pay- 
ing stocks, valued at $10,000, as a perpetual en- 
dowment. These were formaily conveyed at 
the October meeting. Later it was decided to 
purchase property, provided a ‘* house could be 
found of the right kind, located in the right 
place, and at the right price.” These condi- 
tions were exactly met by the Benjamin Covell 
estate on Second St., which was offered for sale 
at public auction. This seemed providential. 
Mr. Flint purchased it at the low figure of $8,800, 
and on April 20, 1894, took the note of tho cor- 
poration for that amount. About §1,600 were 
raised and expended in repairs and furnishings, 
and by the latter part of May this elegant home 
was ready for occupancy. Mr. Flint later of- 
fered to see that the balance of the note was 
paid, if $1,000 were raised by the board. This 
was done; and on July 22, 1895,this valuable 
estate, estimated at $15,000, became, without 
incumbrance, the property of the Deaconess 
Home. 

The services of Miss Mary N. Adams as su- 











perintendent, and Miss Nellie Olson, both of 
the Chicago Training School,and of Miss M. 
Emma Ross, of the Boston School, were se- 
cured, who began their labors in the early part 
of June. The Home was formally opened, June 
27, 1894, with a reception in the afternoon and 
evening, and an address by Dr. Wm. N. Brod- 
beck, of Boston. 

In the autumn of 1894 a Deaconess Aid Society 
was organized, which, as its name indicates, 
assists in many ways in the support of the 
Home and ite work. 

Since the opening the following have served 
as deaconesses: Mary N. Adams, supt., M. 
Emma Ross, Nellie Olson, Florence A. Vaillan- 
court, Annie Grace Adams, Lulu I. Clifton, Mrs. 
Sadie R. Griffin, Mrs. C. U. Pireyre, nurse dea- 
coness, Stella M. Bounds, Mrs. Kate M. 
Cooper. Of these, five are now in the Home and 
carry on their work in connection with the 
churches. 





Providence Deaconess Home. 
85 Harrison St., Providence, R. I. 


HE first movement towards establishing a 
Deaconess Home in Providence was a 
union meeting in Trinity Church, Oct. 24, 1893, 
addressed by Mrs. Lucy Hider Meyer, of the 
Chicago Training School, and Mise Mary E. 
Lunn, of the New England Training School. At 
this meeting a committee was appointed to elect 
a board of managers. The board was elected on 
October 30, organized with the election of offi- 
cers on Nov. 13, and a charter obtained from the 
General Assembly. 

The celebrated “ hard times’ being in exist- 
ence, and the result of the pledges on “‘ Deacon- 
ess Sanday,” June 10, 1894 (some $700), not be- 
ing thought safficient to warrant opening the 














Providence Deaconess Home. 


— 


Home, little was accomplished other than keep- 
ing alive the interest,and holding the organi- 
zation of the board until the following spring 
(1895), when it was finally decided to open the 
Home. One ofthe principal helps to this de- 
cision was the consent of Mrs. Carrie Frances 
Collins to act as superintendent. Mrs. Collins 
had fortwo years previous rendered excellent 
service as a visitor in the Broadway Charch. 

The Home was formally opened, June 21, 1895, 
in a rented apartment of eight rooms, located at 
167 Courtland Street. The family the first year 
consisted of Mrs. Carrie F. Collins, supt., and 
Miss Mary Anna Taggart and Miss Margaret 
Lucy Eckley, visiting deaconesses, from the 
Chicago Training School. That year the dea- 
conesses served St. Paul’s, Asbury, Hope Street, 
and the Tabernacle Churches. Before the close 
of the year Miss Taggart’s health required her 
to choose another field of labor, and Mrs. Col- 
fins resigned as superintendent. At the begin- 
ning of the second year the numbers were 
re-enforced by the arrival from the Chicago 
Training School of Miss Margaret Etta Todd to 
serve as superintendent, and Miss Blanche 
Leora Baker as visiting deaconess. 

At the opening of the third year Miss Isa 
Dora Boardman came from the Chicago Training 
School as d as ho 

The first of July, 1897, the deaconesses moved 
to 8 Harrison Street, into @ ten-room cottage, 
having leased these premises for a term of three 
years. Toeir prayer is, that when this lease 
expires,a Home of their own will be at com- 
mand. At the present time the deaconesses 
are igned to fields in connection with the 
following churches: Miss Todd at Chestnut 

eet, Miss pony at Broadway and the Taber- 
nacle, Miss Baker at Asbury and Hope Street, 
and Miss Boardman at Cranston Street. The 
assignments for the yy A will be made 
at the October meeting of the board. 








Questions sent for reply in these columns 
should be addressed to “ Deaconess Depart- 
ment,” Zion’s HERALD, Boston, Mass. hile 
names will not ~ Fee ail questions 
should be accom, by name and address of 
writer in yl elay in pupee or other cause 
should render y 

Any one wishing farther {atormation ‘relative 
to any of the above institutions, will receive 
prompt reply if they address the ‘euperintend- 
ent of the respective Homes. 
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The Conferences. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 





make him a special subject for prayer, that he 
may be healed. 


Saco.— A meeting of the preachers of Port- 
land District is to be beld here during the after- 
noon and evening ot Oct. 20, to confer together 
upon their beliefs and experiences concernin 
holiness and the baptism of the Holy Ghost, an 
to spend some time in prayer for “‘ power trom 
on high.” E. O. T. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


North Rehoboth. — Fifteen persons, a part of 
the fruit of the recent revival on this charge, 
were baptized by the pastor, Rev. James Biram, 
Sunday, Sept. 26. 


Trinity Church, Providence.—Rev. J. M. 
Taber has been afflicted with quinsy, and has 
not been able to fill bis pulpit for a couple of 
Sundays. His many friends will be glad to 
know that he is now able to be at his work 
again. Rev. Dr. Gallagher preached at this 
church, Sept. 26, and Rev. W. H. Butler, of Hull, 
on Sept. 19. “The revival spirit the 
Epworth League,” and the president and de- 

ment of Spiritual Work are planning to 
make the League a strong force in the spiritual 
activities of the church. 


First Church, Newport. — On a recent evening, 
by invitation of Mrs. H. E. Banning, a score or 
more of the church members, including Rev. 
and Mrs. J. H. Allen, assembled at her home to 
sing the old-fashioned Methoditt hymns. Ex- 
cept fora brief interval, during which refresh- 
ments were served, a long evening was spent in 
tarning the leaves of the church hymna), and 
renewing acquaintance with mar | an old-time 
favorite. The rooms were prettily decorated 
with cut flowers. It wasthe birthday anniver- 
sary of the hostess, though to many of the guests 
this fact was not revealed. 


Broadway. — Rev. J. O. Randall was recently 
called by telegram to the bedside of his mother, 
in Ohio, arriving in time to say the last good- 
.. e@ ere she from suffering to reward. 

left her earthly home for the heavenly, 
— 22. A husband and nine children mourn 
their loss, but “they sorrow not as those with- 
out hope.” Mr. Randall has the sympathy of 
his brethren in the any as wal as of his 
church and calag, Sept. 2 on. 

Friday evenin 24, the Lange of Hill’s 
Grove, R. 1., visited he bapter. A 
delightful social evening was ‘= yea literary 
and musical selections were given by the mem- 
bers of the two chapters,and a collation was 

ided by the entertaining League. These 
Fraternal visitations do much to cement connec- 
tional ties. 


Providence Oircuit of Epworth Lea 
The secoud nesting of Tens circuit was held in 
o Chestnut St. Church, Providence, Sept. 29. 
. M. Wheeler, of Trinity Church, presided. 
Howe W.8. Mclntire gave a delightful account 
of the Toronto convention, with reminiscences 
of the city. churches, and men and women who 
ttended. The of the evening was by 
Rev. Luther Freeman, of Newton Centre, Mass., 
his subject being, “ The Visible and the Invis- 
ible.” His words were eloquent, inspiring, 
instructive, and practical. Music was rend 
by the Broadway Choral Society. It is the 
intention of the circuit officers te. hold a series 
of Epworth League love-feaste,and the first one 
will be held in the Asbury ‘Charch, Sunday, 
Oct. 17. 





Bast Greenwich,— East Greenwich Academy 
enters upon a successful term. Much gratification 
is felt at the completion apd om tion of the new 
dormitory known as “ Nort tage,” which 
= situated a few feet only a the central acad- 

building and — on Church St. It has 
cig teen large rooms, three water-closets 
with baths, and will’ be heated with steam and 
lighted with electricity. It takes the place of 
the Kent — on Main Street, used last year 
, and is in charge of a gen- 
"nis wife who room in it. 
With the new furniture of last fall and the su- 
perb new dining-room, the accommodations are 
ample and excellent. The lady students, as last 
year, are assigned as follows: to the South Cot- 
tage where dwell four teachers, to the East Cot- 
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tage (the principal’s residence), and to the Win- 
sor House with its three or four teachers. 


Personal, — Rev. George W. Anderson, whose 
sermons and lectures are always appreciated, 
bas a new lecture on “ Who Shall = le Amer- 
ica?” It is an up-to-date di 
that must be solved. Our Epworth —- 
could do no better thing than to secure Mr. 
Anderson for an evening. His address is 256 
Vermont Ave., Providence. NEMo. 








New Bedford District. 


Taunton. — At the meeting of the Social 
Union, held Sept. 13, resolutions, introduced by 
Rev. W. A. Luce, on "the death of Rev. John 
Willet, were adopted, characterizing him as “a 

methodical, conscientious and untiring worker, 
~- man of strong convictions and commensurate 
courage, & pure epiris. an able, devout and suc- 
cessful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a 
man of sterling integrity and large usefulness.” 
At the same meeting Kev. C. A. Stenhouse pre- 
sented resolutions on the death of Miss Mary E. 
Pye, expressing “‘ heartfelt appreciation of her 
untiring service, her gentleness of spirit, her 
disregard of self for the sake of others, and tne 
many ways through which she transformed the 
cords of ordinary friendsbip into bands of love 
never to be broken.”’ 





New England Conference. 


Preachers’ ~~ * — The time was occupied 
with addresses by Revs. F. H. Knight and C. H. 
Stackpole, on “ The Ideal Preachers’ Meeting.” 
The former was direct and tical, and the 
latter convaieed, the audience with bis inimita- 
ble humor. Next week Rev. A. B. Kendig, 
D. D., will speak on “A Brief Study of an Old 
Picture.” 


South District. 


pom Chapel.—A most eahezetien concert 
was given last Thursday evenin hh ap of 
the alty of the School of sic. The pro- 
gram consisted of selections by Miss Potter, 
80 ~~ pe Miss Foucher, — and mandolin, 
M Hendrickson, amilton and San- 
ders, ” siamo, Miss Sanborn, reader, Mr. 
Marsh, violin, Mr. MacWatters, baritone, and 
Mr. Bristol, mandolin. At the close of the pro- 
gram the students and their friends enjoyed a 
social hour in the vestry. Monday evening the 
school was formally opened with about one 
hundred pupils registered. 


South Boston, City Point. — Willie Asbury, the 
six-year-old son of Rev. W. A. Thurston, was 
taken ill with a malignant type of diphtheria, 

t.2. He was im iately carried to the City 
Hospital, where, despite every attention, his life 
was fora while despaired of. He is still on the 
“ dangerous ”’ list, but it is thought that be will 
recover. i: 


Worcester, Webster Square.—Old People’s 
day was observed, Sunday, Sept. 26. The 
church was beautifull ecorated. Special 
music was rendered by the choir. The audience 
was exceptionally large, the centre of the audi- 
torium being filled with people. Invita 
tions were accepted by the inmates of the Old 
jes’ Home and of the Home for Aged Men, 
while all the elderly ~4 4 fF in the church and 
vicinity accepted as ible the invita- 
tations sent them — the Epworth League = 
had full charge of the service. 
sent to the various boon = a guests ee 
could not walk. The sermo preached 
the pastor, Rev. L. W. ‘Adame, hist subject veing, 
“The Suneet of Life.” He was aided in the 
as Rev. Mr. Miller, under whom he was 
. Rally Sunday was observed in the 
Sabbath- scbool the same day. A special pro- 
gram was prepared and finely rendered. 


Webster Square and Park Ave. are conducting 
a series of union meetings which the papers call 
camp-meetings; but just where the “camp” 
comes in would puzzle the ordinary Methodist. 
Of course the moving spirits are Pastors Adams 
and Sanderron, but they draw on all available 
sourcee for aid, and they get it. Dr. Geo. 
mags oy ot Laurel St., has preached effectual- 
ly, as has Presiding Elder J. 7 Mansfield who, 
by the way, has held the third quarterly meet- 
ing at the Square. Last week one of our daily 

pers stated that “Bishop” Sanderson was 

Ving the first vacation of many years. Last 
night I saw our indefatigable worker and con- 
gratulated him on his bed mepeenen when he told 
me — what all along I had — that in 
his day away from the cit go rather 
harder than he would if he he work stayed at home. 
That is about the way our city missionary rests. 


Trinity. — Rally Sunday revealed a healthful 
condition of affairs, with an increase of ave _— 
attendance over the year and with 
money in the treasury. The serious illness 
death of the pastor’s mother have taken Mr. Hol- 
way away from his pulpit somewhat. 


Grace. — Extensive repairs are in progress, 
yyy 3 interlon. Be andergoing a thorough overhaulin 
y-school is held in the 
pS a — mand last night the ladies’ social 
assembled at the parso “atom, Rev. W.J. Thomp- 
son returned some of the vation Army favors 
recently by preaching in the Army’s barracks. 


Laurel St. — George H. Ellinwood is the new 
president of the ue. The social depart- 

ment is in the bands of Mrs. Soe, = Fernald 
and it couldn’t be better placed. le of 
thie church recently did a aaa thine n vis- 
a the Old Ladies’ Home, where one of their 
members, Mrs. Cynthia Shaw, is spending the 
evening of her days; and urnishing a 
supper for the househo hold, gave an evening of 
song and other entertainment. “Blest be the 
tie that binds,” etc. Quis. 


North District. 


Ashland.— The officers of ~ Epworth 
League of this church were elected by Austral- 
jan lot for the second time. Sunday even- 
js pa 3, Rev. = ve <  Miltora, — 

ue a very aoe an ptul 
ard i led the offi et was an — ive 
service, The 


T J.A. nded 
the State Sunday. school TS trend 
East District. 


Trinity, Lynn. — The subscriptions taken on 
rapid 19, ‘amounting to $1,500, are being paid = 
and repairs have already com 

deep interest is manifested m 
and several have already 
Saviour. Sunday evening, 

persons were received into full connec- 
Rev. M. G. Prescott, pastor. 


Stoneham. — The first Sunday in this month 
15 were received from probation and 3 by certiti- 
ons Nearly as many are to be received in No- 

mber. The summer has been marked by a 
om spiritual interest, conversions occurring 
during the season. At a “ roli-call’’ of the 


sought and found 
Oct. 3, 6 
tion. 





church, week before last, 125 smpondes, anda 
ge season was enjoyed. Rev. J. H. Pills- 
ary, 


iubieagele, Washington St.—On Oct. 3,7 
were received from probation into full member- 
ship. The ations are good, a harmo- 
nious spirit prevails among the suanberabin, 
St the general _ a oft the church are we! ell 

cared for. Rev. J. H. Stubbs, pastor. 





W. F. M.S.— The quarterly meeting of the 
East District W. F. M.S. was held at kport, 
Sept. 23. Very encouraging reports were given 
from the societies represented. The chief feat - 
ure of the morni m was a “ missionary 
love-feast,” at which a numer of ladies spoke 
of the work of the missionary in whom they 
were most interested. [In the afternoon Miss 
Cushman gave an inspiring address on the work 
in China. Miss Edith Smith and Mrs. F. EB. 
Saunders, both of Rockport, rendered solos 
morning and afternoon. The meeti ng closed 
with a service for children, at which Miss Cush- 
man spoke and — some Chinese curios- 
ities. M. R. STACKPOLE, Sec. 


West District. 


Blandford and Russell.—_Work in these 
charges is on the advance. Missionary collec- 
tions have been taken and show signs of greater 
interest in the Society and ite work. The 
pastor, Rev. J. Hall lem, started, Oct. 11, for a 
vacation extending over two Sabbaths. The 
third quarterly conference will be held at 
Russell, Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7. and at Bland- 
ford in’ the evening, Presiding Elder Knowles 
preaching. 

Chicopee Falls.— After a thorough renova- 
tion during the absence of the pastor on his 
vacation, the church was reopened on Sunday, 
Oct. 3. The ceilings and walls have been 
papered, a new carpet has been laid on the floor 
of the auditorium and of the ladies’ parlor, and 
some pew furniture placed in the pulpit. {t is 
thought that the total cost will be about $500. 
On Oct. 4 the officers of the Epworth League 
were installed by the pastor, Rev. W. ©. Town- 
send, and an address upon the work of the 
League was made by Rev. Jerome Wood, of 





Greenfield, president of the West District 
League. 


Wilbraham.—The funeral services of Mrs. 
Benjamin Gill were held in the Memorial 


Church at 1.30 p.M., Saturday, Oct. 2. Rev. 
William a Newall read t Scriptures. 
Rev. M 8S. Howard, the Co’ fonal 


and friend of the family ring A the 
whole of Mrs. Gill’s life in W bral, 


tributes had been nasa oy Prot Gute yas 
ye = State College, Pa. he trustees of Wesleyan 
cademy, and by t feeds in Wilbraham. Barial 


y- Mrs. Gill’s 
lone Bn in Wilbrabac had endeared 
to the town’s people, and Methodists and Con- 
regational her decorated the church 
or the services as a tribute of love to her whom 
all so highly esteemed, and of sympathy for 
Prot. Gill. 

The Methodist ministers of the district held 
their regular mesting at Wilbraham, Oct. 4, and 
their wives were generously included in the 
invitation. A bountiful dinner was served at 
noon, after which the guests were shown 
through the new gas um the Academy. 
In the afternoon Townsend, of 
Chicopee Falls, gave a review = Edward Bel- 
lamys “ Equality;” the discussion which fol- 
lowed was unfavorable to the es ot 
the condition of life portrayed in the work. 
Rev. and Mrs. Fayette Nichols, by their genial 
hospitality, made the day delightful for their 
guests. 





Amherst. — Two were received into the church 
Sunday morning, Oct. 3— one on probation, and 
one by letter. Rev. A. C. Skinner, pastor. 


Springfield, State St. — Active preparations 
are being made for the great “‘ Good Times Ba 
zat,” which isto be held in Uity Hall the last 
week = October, under the auspices of this 
church. 


Ware. — Sunday, Sept. 19, was an eventful day 
—a day of reminiscence, of rejoicing, and ot 
farewell to the old church building. 
congregations were present, many coming from 
out of town. In the morning the pastor, Rev. 
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Webster’s International 


ictionary 








Words are easily weet. FS Pronunciation is 
of words ye ha traced, and 
its every department. 


&) 


because e 
It is thoroughly refi 


00000000000000000 





easily ascertained. Meanings 
excellence ol quality rather than superfiluity of 


wr Specimen pages sent on application to 
Q & ‘S Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Do not be deceived in 
(a raed $ oe 
me Webster's Dictions s Dictionaries."’ All authentic abridg 
ments of the International in the various sizes 


bear our | on the © cover as shown in the cuts. 
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TT Is THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE | = 
are a learned. The growth 


quantity characterizes 












A Vacancy—~ 


for it at all. 
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considerable progress. 

shelf all the time. 
This good remed 

Bronchitis, Asthma, 


berms Sees zt 75¢. 
Trial Size. 
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an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of : :: : 


7 Adamson sBotanic 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
oarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists. 
Wl gating wee 6th Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N. ¥. 


$44646464644644666.46 6446466644446666 646666 6466666646666 


In many a household there is 
Hosts of chil- 


Cough Balsam 


It cures, remember. 





RRS. Ss ae 
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J. W. Fulton, preached a sermon on “ Progress,” 
which was printed in full in the Ware River 
News. After the sermon the holy communion 
was celebrated, and at 3 o’clock a love-feast was 
held. Mrs. Augusta Cooper, who has attended 
services in the church more or less since it was 
built, oun regularly for about forty-five years, 
per containing many interestin 
pe i of the ministers who have serv 
the church, with all of whom she has bad a 
cs ye David Sherman, the 
firs was appointed in 1843, in time for 
the "dedication of the building. Then Cy 
in honorable succession a Marcy, ©. > ie 
Eastman, J. W. ay at wens, 5 
Jones, L. Bolles, N. H. i = T. 
George, Wm. Sy Ww ere nus Fish, 
G. F. Baton, W. M. Ayres, B. A. Howard, I. B. 
sem M. B. Coumtiony. 1 J. “Gaaeen ~ J. 
H. Matthews, E. Hitchcock, C. M. Hall, 
-_s Osgood, and the nt pastor, J. W. 
Falton. The prayer-meeting in the evening 
closed the services of the day. Barly the follow- 
ing morning the work of demolition com- 
menced, and the old church, so precious to 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co's: 
rr; Breakfast | 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the pack 
bears our Trade Mark. 
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Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 
Established 1780, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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many because of tender associations, is now 
only a memory. 


Westfield, First Church. — An unusually large 
4 ee was mt on Sunday ae 
Sept. 26 aad _ ay-schoo! had been specially 
invited, and ihe pastor, Rev. L. H. Dorchester 


oe y- sermon from Luke 
: 49, R. ve “Know 


not that 1 must be in 
my Father's house?” At the noon hour was 
held the fourth annual rally of the —— 
school. These rallies have come to be « 
important feature in the work of the cones. 
At the first the attendance was 413, at the 
second 426, the third 474, and last Sunday 527. 
Nearly scholar was present, with some 
visitors. In’ ing addresses were made by 
= aes and Principal hy n of the Normal 


and then the bp a short address 
ees how the ae not only in 
ite rally attendance, but in its average 


attendance, the increase {in its average having 

been 29 the past ; while in the three yeara 

since the first y, the average bes increased 77 

and the a 100. A careful 

rom ot introduced, the 

diate, ja —, — arten, 

—— junior and senior depart- 

outa? beckas ult classes. The new 

instruction, bony are = 
ional 


2 
e ing ponte Aaned. men 


For CoLp WEATHER. 


Cue nating chen Gate ey that “Box Calf” 
shoes last winter to be the best shoes 
that they handled for fall and winter wear. 

They shed water, the feet warm, and 
were so soft and flexible that they delighted the 
thousands of lad and gentlemen who wore 
them. 


cenal Get anil 
y the 
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Honorable Mention. 


In addition to our Annual Announce- 
ment for the year 1898, several Conference 
correspondents have called the attention of 
the pastors to the importance of making a 
special effort to increase the circulation of 
Zion's HERALD on their charges. 

We are gratified to know that many have 
commenced the canvass with encouraging 
results. Names of new subscribers have 
been forwarded to us up to date from the 
Conferences as follows. Additions will be 
made to the list as they are received : — 


Maine Conference. 





AND TUMOR removed 
without knifeor er. 
Pamphlet free, Swedish 
Med. Co., Lynn, Mase Mass 
Cancer of the Breast. 


The letter of Sister Billiugs should be read by 
all suffering ones. So many women are dy!i 
of this terrible di disease. Reader, cut this out, 
and send ft to any similarl amicted. For free 
book, giving price of the and particulars 
YE, i 25, Indianapolis, 








address DR. D. M. 
ind. 
West BRIDGEWATER, Mass., Dec. 28, 1895. 

Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dar Docror — It is with a heart of gratitude 
to you and to the dear Father above that I have 
the pleasure of informing you of the entire re- 
moval ofthat cancerous growth which had for 
six years been preying on my system. When | 
commenced your treatment on June 6th, the 
bard bunch on my left breast could ecaresly be 
covered by a pint bowl; my body was much 
bloated, and I coaid only take liquid or thoe — 
est of solid food. On Devember 6 the last o' 
fungus growth came outl,, my body has ah 
its normal aoe, and I can eat an thing I 
wish with relish and pleasure. Our physician 
says, “ It is wonderful! ” My neighbors say, “It 
seems a miracle! ” Words cannot A ~ my 
gratitude, but I will, wh and w 
may, proclaim the good news. Truly and grate- 
fully yours, 





Mrs. Nancy F. BILLines. 


CANCER 


Por proof of the miraculous cures so 
ease by Drs. W.J Te at oie Le & ya Bon, ot sy N. 
write Capt. Hank Haff, of Is! captain of the 
, Defender i. and Spencer Beard, Beard, of i on Salvin 8t., Syr- 


© ire deo aleal references of numerous cures of can- 
cer within the last 40 years sent 





Bald i Heads. 


I have a formula that will STOP THE 
HAIR FROM FALLING OUT and will 
grow hair on bald heads; also cure dan- 
druff of the worst kind. Sent to any ad- 
dress in United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Established 22 years, 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 
7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Pleases Children 


It doesn't seem like medicine, yet 
it's a perfect laxative for little 
people. Makes the stomach pure 
and sweet and 
prevents bowel 
troubles. For 
50 years phy- 
sicians have 
recommended 
it for old and 
young. 


























Mechanic Falls; Gorham ; Solon ; 
Chebeague ; Augusta ; i Wilton ; 
Goodwin's Mills; Rich ; Hall i; 
Lewiston ; Biddeford ; Livermore. 
Kenpebunkport; Alfred; Bethel ; 
Biddeford Pool ; Auburn. 

East Maine omens 
West Tre ts : Athens; 
Boothbay Harbor ; Deer I Isle ; Orland ; 
Limestone. 


Vermont Conference. 


East Burke; Bellows Falls; Proctorsville ; 
Rochester ; Newbury; Brownsville ; 
Barre ; Moretown. 


New Hampshire Conference. 


Amesbury ; Whitefield; Bath; 
Lawrence, First Ch.; Exeter ; Warren ; 
Sunapee ; Henuniker; Littleton ; 
Salem Depot ; Lisbon ; Milford. 
New England Conference. 
Oakdale ; Wollaston ; Franklin ; 
East Douglas ; Lynn, St. Luke’s ; 
Jamnica Plain, First Church ; Newton ; 
Wakefield ; Marblehead; Byfield; 
Saxonville ; Hyde Park; Stoneham ; 
Milford ; Highlandville; So. Walpole; 
Reading; Newburyport; Holliston. 
Lafay’te St., Salem ; Everett ; Upton ; 
Newton Upper Fis. ; Melrose ; Gardner; 


St. Paul’s, Lynn; Ep. Ch., Camb. 


New England Southern Conference. 
So. Braintree; Newport, Thames S8t.; 








Westerly; Portsmouth ; Middleboro; 
Edgartown; Br’kt’n, Cen. Ch.; Mansfield. 
N'wi’h, N.Main; Danielson; Hall; 
T’nton, Cen.Ch.; Whitman; Provincetown ; 
M’thewson St.. Providence. 
A Co Experi 
Scene I. — Mr. Johnson is obliged to give up seat, > 


care of himself 
count of a dreadful scrofula sore on one of his 1 limbs. 
testimonia! w b tele 


Scene III. — Mr, Johnson has taken six bottles of Hood’s 
feeling wtronger. has 8 good vase end ta sbie 
2 , work. = t ———— 
and recommends it to others. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 
Dover Dist. Bp. League Mtg. at Smithtown, Oct. 18 
Dover Dist. Min. Asso. at Smithtown, Oct. 18, 19 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at Rockville, Conn., Oct. 18, 19 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at West Den- 


nis, Mass., Oct. 18, 19 
Bangor Dist. (Southern Div.) Min. Asso., at 

Dover, Me., Oct. 18 20 
North Dist, Pr. Mtg. at St. Paul’s, Lowell, Oct. 26 
Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Milford, N. H., Nov. 1,2 





BOSTON METHODIST SOUIAL UNION. — The first 
meeting for the season will be held at the American 
House on Monday evening, Oct.18. Addresses will be 
delivered by Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D. D., pastor of Shaw- 
mut Congregational Church, and Rev. Ohbaries A. Crane, 
D. D., pastor of Saratoga St. M. EB. Ohureh, East Boston. 














DEDICATION AT NEWTON. — Dedicatory services 
at the Newton Church will be as follows: Thursday 
evening, Oct. 14, at 8 o’clock, there will be an organ re- 
cital. Friday evening, Oct. 15, at 7.90,a consecration 
service will be addressed by former pastors of the 
ehurch. Sunday morning, Oct. 17, at 10.30, Rev. Dillon 
Bronson will preach the dedicatory sermon. Bishop 
Posterand Presiding Elder Eaton will be present to 
assist in the service of dedication. At’p.m.a fellow- 
ship service will be addressed by the different local 
pastors. At 7.30, Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., will preach. 
The public ts cordially invited. 





W. H. M. 8. — Reduced rates by Pennsylvania R. R. 
have been secured for New England for the convention 
of the General Board of Managers at Baltimore, Oct. 
20-26. The New England delegation will leave Park 
Square station at 9a. m st. 19, reaching itimore at 

p.m. Round trip, “si 74. Aspecial car will be far- 

nished if twenty-five persons who will attend report 

rsonaily at the office, 205 Washtogsey St.,or through 
he secretary. Sanam WYMAN FLOYD. 





BANGOR DISTRIOT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 
— All the brethren who expect to attend the session at 
Dover, Ost. 18-20, with or without their wives, will 
please inform the undersigned atonce. We hope that 
all the brethren will be on hand, and on this will be a 
most SeeStae 6 session. . WHIDDEN. 


ALPHA OHAPTER. — Regular meeting will be held 
on Monday, Oct. 18, at the Orawford House. Lancheon 
(Buropean plan) at 1230p.m. Paper at 1.15 by Prof. 
H. ©. Sheldon, on “ The Principles of Ex poste. " Pres 
ident Warren will also give an address uire for the 
Alpha room at the hotel. This meeting will too valu- 
able to lose without good reason 

Josera P. Kenvepy, Sec. 





COLLEGE PRESIDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. — The next 
meeting of the Coilege Presidents’ Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be held at Delaware, 
Ohio, Oct. 277 and %. This meeting will be an unusually 


SISTER LILY OF THE LONDON MISSION. — “ Bis- 
ter Lily,” whom Hugh Price Hughes characterizes in a 
persona! letter as “the ablest and most popular of all 
the Sisters of the Sisterhood established by my wife,” 
is to be in Boston next week. On Thursday evening, 
Oct 21, she will speak in People’s Temple, and describe 
the great work which the Sisterhood is doing in con- 
nection with the West London Mission. Free tickets 
for admission to this lecture have been distributed 
among the pastors in the city and suburbs, and may be 
secured next Sunday morning at People’s Temple. 

A reception will be extended to Sister Lily at the 
Deaconess Home, this city,on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 20th, from 4 to 6 o’clock. 

For Over Fifty Years 
Maus. WINSLOW's SooTuine SrRuP has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 


gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the » Sass 
remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


For health or rest. The appointments of a first-class 
Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, sun-parior, and prome- 
nade on the roof. Suites with baths, Massage, EBlectric- 
ity, all baths and health appliances. New Turkish, 
Russian and Natural Sulphur Water baths. Dry tonic 
air, SARATOGA Spring waters, Good wheeling, bicy- 
cle paths. Open all the year. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


AN EVANGELISTIC RIBLE CLASS. — The Evangel- 
istic Association of New England has decided to inau- 
gurate an evangelistic Bible class for the study of the 
International Sunday-schoo! Lessons. This class will 
be open to the genera! public, but sl! superintendents 
and Sunday-schooi teachers are especially invited and 
d to attend 





large one, as at the last session of the A Li in 
Evanston it was agreed to invite the Principals of the 
Methodist demies and dary schools to be pres- 
ent and participate in the coming meeting. A program 
of special interest has been provided, including os 
yt Ags" B. P. Raymond,“ The German Gym 
; ” bres Ww. Bashford, “The Mission of the 
Onristian Seitene; Pr . B. Reed, “ The seeneuve 
Permissible in the Utterances of the 
fessor;” Pres. W. H. Orawford, “ Methods of Raising 
College Endowments ; Pres. ©. L. Stafford, “ The 
Service the College Souls Like to Receive from the 
Academy;” Prin Wm. & noates, “The Service the 
Church Academy would Like to Receive from the Col- 
lege; Prin. Ba 





“The University Senate's Requirements in - 
tory Stadies.” Itis desired th = all Presidente or a- 

el be present or be rep: by substitutes from 
their faculties. En eortaleasens will be vided those 
who send their names to Pres. J. W. htord before 
Oct. 18. 


Rev. Alfred A. Wright, D. D., Dean of the Boston 
Correspondence School, has been engaged to condact 
this class until farther notice, which assures its success 
at the outset. 

The first session will be held at Bromfield Street 
Ohurch, Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3p. m. 

BIBLIOTHEAN FRATERNITY. — The thirteenth tri- 
ennial reunion of the Bibliothean Fraternity (a broth- 
erhood composed of former students in the Genera 
Biblical Institute at Concord, N. #1.) will be held in Grace 
M. B. Church, Howard Ave, New Haven, Oonn., Tues- 
day and Wednesday,'Oct. 19 and %. A cordial welcome 
is extended by the pastor, Rev. J. 8. Chadwick, D. D., 
who may be addressed by members intending to be 
present at 230 Portsea St., New Haven. 





J.B. Pavres, 











Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial | 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 







Both if at retail 


The Larkin Soap 


Gold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


Uf changes in contents desired 
SueGeen af cttadh weet cnet . 
Either Premium is worth . . . 0. 


You get the Premium — 
gratis. 


9 Combination 
Case of the. 





Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, 


HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sone Saeeane res Zion's HERALD, Oct. 6. 
Christian Advecate, Chicago, R14 For aA.» ~ manufactured by the Larkin 


orthwestern 
soap Mig atte Co. we a> pease many y, expressions of 





Knowing what 





From the Watchman: We have examined the 
are all they say. A man or woman is bard 
their money. 


and premiums offered by the Larkin Oo. They 


to please, who is not satiefied with such a return for 








iMAGEE GRAND’ RANGE} 


mepateny the leading 
THERE is” 


Comfort, 
Convenience, 
Satisfaction, 
A“MAGEE” 
ean Relea 
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Rangein the United States 


Makes 
Cooking 


A Pleasure. 
iT1s THE 


RANGE, 


Deseriplive Cirewlars Free 
32°38 Union St.Boston. 
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| No Knife. No Risk. 


Write at once for pamphiet describing 
causes and cure of diseased eyes— 














ofthe Mighest Order 


THE ZOO 


Under direction of Boston Zoological Society, 
OBARLES F. ATKINSON, Pres’t. 
SECOND SEASON. 
The Batire Building devoted to Wholesome, Amusing 
and lastructive Entertainments. 
MAMMOTH COLLECTION OF 
Wild Animals and Birds 
from every clime. 
Spectai Feature 


KLONDIKE TWIN SISTERS 

In the Exhibition Hall, Genuine Eskimos, 6 years old. 
The only real Alaskan natives in the Country. 

Their droll, native entertainments cling in the mem 
ory. See them ia their native costumes. 


Brownte Books Given Away to the Children. Feeding 
of the Carnivora at 4.30 and 10.30 P. mu. 


Open from 10 A. M.to 11 P.M. (except Sunday). 
and holidays open! att®/A."M. 


{ Adulte, 2c. 








Admission 
to everything g Children, 10c. 
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Our Book Gable. 






History of Early Christian Literature in the Firat 
Three Centuries. 8y Dr. Gustav Krtiger, Professor 
of Theology at Giessen Translated by Rev. Charles 
R. Gillett, A. M., Librarian of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $2. 

This is an exceedingly valuable work upona 
very important subject. The author is a spe- 
clalist of profound scholarship, and has compre- 
hensively covered the entire field. It is a sur- 
prise to the reader that so much could be com- 
pressed into such reasonable limits; and yet 
the book does not seem encyclopedic. The nov- 
ics will be greatly surprised, also, to learn that 
Christian literature for the first three centuries 
was #0 extensive. The Pseudo Gospels and 
Episties abounded in great rumbers,and no 
one can read this scholarly volame and not feel 
a sense of renewed confidence in the assurance 
that a power more than human separated the 
wheat from the chaff and gave us the established 
canon. This book is a great contribution to 
Christian research and information, and the 
Christian student will find it very suggestive 
aud helpful. 


Talks on the Study of Literature. 


By Ari 
Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.: 


Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is made up from a course of lect- 
ures delivered under the auspices of the Lowell 
Institute in the autumn of 1895. This distin- 


Bates. 


guished author and writer deals as a specialist. 


and master with such fundamental subjects as: 
* What Literature Is,” ‘ Literary Expression,” 
“The Study of Literature,” “ Why We Study 
Literature,” “‘ False Methods,” “‘ Methods of 
Study,” The Language of Literature,” “ Tbe 
Intangible Language,” “ The Classics,” “ The 
Value of the Classics,” “‘ The Greater Classics,” 
“Contemporary Literature,” “* New Books and 
Old,” “ Fiction,” “ Fiction and Life,” “* Poetry,” 
“ The Texture of Poetry,’ “ Poetry and Life.” 
Wid Nelqnvcrncet Ingersoll, author of = Priends 
Worth Knowing,” “ Country Cousins,” “ The Oyster 
t 


Industries of the United States,” “ Birds’ Nesting,” 
etc. Maomillan Co.: New York. Price, $1 50. 


The substance of several of the essays in thie 
volume havealready been printed in The Field(of 
London), Harper's Magazine, Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Seience Monthly, the Evening Post, and 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. lt would be 
well if this excellent volume could be madea text- 
book or reading- book in our public schools. It is 
very certain that an intelligent knowledge of the 
animals described in it, with their peculiar hab- 
its, would do very much to remove that hostile 
feeling toward them which people usually en- 
tertain. This isa good book for parents to put 
intothe hands of their children. The reason 
why Thoreau so loved our “ wild neighbors ” of 
the field and forest, and found such joyous 
companionship with them, was because he had 
really become acquainted with them in their 
every-day life. 

Sohn Mtrand ie iia uy tamsel. arden Church 

Author of “ Oliver Cromwell.” lLllustrated by Albert 


Grantiey Reinhart. G. P. Putnam's Sons: New York. 
Price, $1 26. 


The distinguished historian and author thus 
explains his purpose in writing this book: “Tne 
most misunderstood incident in the common- 
wealth period of English history is the invasion 
ot Ireland by the parliamentary army in 1649. 
Atter the publication of the book, ‘ Oliver 
Uromwell: A History,’some three years ago, it 
occurred to me that a further elucidation of 
that matter might be effected by means of a 
historical romance. I therefore went to Ireland 
and traced again the line of the Cromwell inva- 
sion, and gave some studious attention to the 
ancient language and literature of that coun- 
try. Then came this story.” Having made 
such thorough preparation, the scholarly author 
has produced a book which, while very inter- 
esting, carries to the reader authentic ideas of a 
most important chapter of history. 

Meee ot ie rE Ecass ost for tae help. of 
Parents in Training their Children at Home. By a- 
ler G. Hillyer, D. D. . F.Johnson Publishing Co.: 
Richmon4, Va. Price, 60 cents. 

We are compelled to dissent from the general 
teaching of this book. The author finds the 
basis of the moral code in the Ten Command- 
ments. Very little emphasis is put upon that 
higher and supreme standard of morality which 
found expression in the life and teaching of 
Him who was “the Way,the Truth, and the 
Lite.” Jesus summed up all the law and all the 
prophets in love to God and to man. Little if 
any mention is made of the moral teaching con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Stegy of the Cow Savion! ote ticeereted by 


William L. ella and ©. M. Russell. D. Appleton 
Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This is an exceedingly interesting volume, 
and wills prove to the general reader. The 
author has something to tell of which the pub- 
lic knows but little, ifanything, and he groups 
his facts with a masterly hand. The story of 
cattle-raising on the ranch, and of the experi- 
ences and vicissitudes of the cow-boy, is of 
thrilling interest. The description of a “ stam- 
pede ” of the cattle and the death of the “ Kid ” 
is as fine a piece of literary work as one often 
sees. Eastern people who read this volume will 
obtain some correct views of the illimitable 
West and its inhabitants. 

Presbyteriantem: Its Relation to the Negro. By 


Rev. Matthew Anderson. John McGill White & Co.: 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 


The author is the well-known pastor of the 
Berean Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Through his energy and perseverance it was or- 
ganized and nurtured to its present position, 
and its valuable property and accessories ob- 
tained. The interesting story.of the church’s 





growth and progress is made to illustrate the 
theme of the book. Mr. Anderson’s own career, 
as set forth in the volume, is an interesting one. 
His experiences at Oberlin and Princeton, and 
in New York and New Haven, are detailed. 
What he learned and endured in his effort to 
awaken interest in what he sought to do for a 
portion of the colored people of Philadeiphia, fs 
told in a straightforward and interesting man- 
ner. Throughout the entire volume the reader 
is left in no doubt that the author has studied 
every side of the “ Negro probiem,” and in his 
work made a valuable contribution toward its 
proper solution. 


A Genuine Lady. By Mrs.1.T. Thurston. The Pil- 
grim Press: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Here we are introduced tothe girls at a very 
select boarding-school. There are twenty of 
them, and, a vacancy in the number having oc- 
curred, the rest are full of curiosity to see who 
the newcomer will be. When she appears, 
alighting from a common street-car, pleinly 
dressed, and altogether without airs, some of 
them jump at once to the conclusion that she is 
a charity girl,and then begin to despise her. 
Doris, tor that is her name, bas a great deal to 
bear, especially from her room-mate, but her 
sweet temper and genuine good breeding con- 
quer the most obstinate at last,and she is rec- 
ognized as one among them, and a leader at 
that. 

How to Become Like Christ; and Other Papers. By 
Mareus Dods, D.D. Thomas Whittaker: New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Anything from the pen of Dr. Dods is wel- 
come. The charm of bis sermons lies largely in 
the correct and fresh exegesis of the Scriptures 
that he takes in hand; his lessons are always 
very practical and helpful. The subjects treat- 
ed in this excellent little book are: “ How to Be- 
come Like Christ; ”’ “The Transfiguration; ” 
“Indiscreet Importunity;” “Shame on Ac- 
count of God’s Displeasure; ” “‘ Naaman Cured; ”’ 
“The Lame Man at the Temple.” 

A Son's Victory. By Fanny £. Newberry. The Pil- 
grim Press: Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This victory was a double one, for it was first 
of all a victory over himself and over the temp- 
tation to get justice by unjust means, and thev a 
victory by means entirely proper and honorable 
over the man who had defrauded him. Kenneth 
Gordon is an attractive young fellow, and the 
others who appear in the book are good people 
to know, too. The story is very interesting, 
and has enough of mystery about it to make its 
readers impatient to know the whole. 





Magazines. 


—— The North American tor October is a very 
valuable number. Bishop Potter, of New York, 
under the title, “‘ Man and the Machine,” ex- 
plains the significance of the address which he 
made before he went upon his sammer vacation 
to Europe, which d such general and un- 
just criticism. A member of Parliament writes 
upon “Canada and the Dingley Bill.” Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University has some 
pertinent comments upon “ College Discipline.” 
Dr. J. H. Girdner pleads again “To Abate the 
Plague of City Noises,” and Andrew Carnegie 
writes upon “ Some Important Results of the 
Jubilee.”” (New York, 291 Fifth Avenue.) 


—— The Forum tor October grapples firmly 
with current issues. The problem of the cur- 
rency has generous consideration. Thos. Gib- . 
son Bowles, M. P., writing upon “ England, 
Turkey and India,” starts out with the bold dec- 
laration: “ England, so long the friend and 
protector, is now the avowed enemy and intend- 
ing destroyer, of Turkey.”” There are two able 
and timely contributions upon the needs of our 
navy. ‘‘ Universities and the Higher Education 
of Women” is exhaustively treated. But the 
most interesting contribution comes frum Sen- 
ator Morrill of Vermont, in which he makes 
public several letters which he has received from 
important members of Congress during his long 
and eventful career. (Forum Publishing Com- 
pany: New York.) 





—— The Bibliotheca Sacra tor October is pre- 
pared for the critical student, and not for the 
average reader, and is, therefore,a number to 
be studied rather than to be read. Nearly every 
contribution represents a profound study of the 
topics in hand, which are well represented by 
the following: * Barly Religion of the Hindus ;” 
“ The Church Fathers on the Nature of Proper- 
ty; ” “ The Incarnation asa Proof of the Doc- 
trine of the Kenosis.” The editor-in-chief, Dr. 





Frederick Wright, considers “The ‘ New Say- 
ings of Jesus,’” but presents nothing new 
upon this important subject. Would it not 
be possible to popularize this magazine in some 
degree, and yet have it retein its excellent char- 
acteristic’ features? (Bibliotheca Sacre Co.! 
Oberlin, O.) 


—— Those who desire to enter into the very 
heart of Biblical study and investigation, will 
find much to aid them in the October number 
of the Biblical World. A very fine contribution 
is that upon “ Jesus as a Thinker,” showing the 
unique character of His teaching and doctrine. 
Some of the other topics are: “ Israel’s Place in 
Universal History,’’ “Inductive Studies in the 
Acts,” “ The Council of Seventy.”’ (Universi- 
ty of Chicago Press.) 


—— International Journal of Ethics tor Oeto- 
ber is a very able and instructive number. Les- 
lie Stephen, of London, writes upon *‘ Nansen.” 
“ Professor Jowett” is presented by his friend, 
Edward Caird. Other subjects treated are: 
“ Oar Social and Ethical Solidarity; ” ‘‘Some of 
the Leading Ideas of Comte’s Positivism;” 
“The History and Spirit of Chinese Kthics.” 
The reviews of books in this magazine are made 
by specialists whose names are attached to the 
work, and are, therefore, especially valuable. 
(International Journal of Ethics: 1305 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. ) 


—— The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for October is full and comprehensive in 
its important presentation of ‘The Progress of 
the World.” “Ourrent History in Caricature” 
is unusually expressive and amusing. This is- 
sue will be of special interest to the women 
because of several illustrated contributions de- 
voted to organizations of women. The illus- 
trated article upon“ Sir Isaac Holden,” by Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, is signelly fresh and interest- 
ing. (Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


—— The Treasury tor October presents Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, the new president of 
Union Theological Seminary, in an excellent 
portrait and characteristically thoughtful ser- 
mon upon the “Generosity of True Religion.” 
There is another excellent sermon from Bisbop 
Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, upon “Christ the [deal of Manhood.’’ 
There are several outlines of other sermons by 
distinguished clergymen. (E. B. Treat & Co.: 
New York.) 


—— The New Time for October is a little lees 
wild and visionary than former numbers of this 
monthly which we have been privileged to ex- 
amine. There is a cartoon and contribution 
against “Government by Injunction.” A 
speech by ex-Governor Altgeld on “The Com- 
ing Isaue”’ occupies several pages and is given 
added emphasis by a striking cartoon. (Charles 
H. Kerr & Company: Chicago.) 

—— McOlure’s Magazine for October main- 
tains its well-earned reputation for presenting 
its multitude of readers with the most attractive 
and interesting matter in current literature. “ An 
Elephant Round-Up in Siam ” isa very interest- 
ing and finely illustrated contribution. Bernard 
P. Grenfell, under the caption of “The Oldest 
Record of Christ’s Lite,” tells the story of the dis- 
covery of the Logia of Jesus. Ida M. Tarbell re- 
counts the history of Charles A. Dana, editor of 
the New York Sun,inthe Uivil War. (8S. 8. 
McClure Co.: New York.) 


—— The Homiletic Magazine tor October con- 
tains much that is suggestive and helpful to 
the minister. Prof. W. Garden Blaikie writes 
on “‘ The Plan of the Sermon.” Dr. John Balcom 
Shaw deals with “The Problem of the Sunday- 
school.” Prof. J. F. McCurdy has a very inter- 
esting and important contribution on “ Light 
on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries.” 
The other departments are full and varied. 
(Fank & Wagnalis Uompany: New York.) 


—— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly tor 
October, like its predecessors, presents # series of 
contributions that for the scientific scholar are 
not grouped in any other monthly with which 
we are familiar. This publication, therefore, 
seems indispensable to those who desire to keep 
informed concerning the scientific researches 
and discoveries of the time. “The Psychology 
of Belief” in this ber is of special interest 
to theological students. “‘Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago” is an interesting and in- 
structive article which is finely illustrated. 
The author of the paper upon “The Idea of 
Murder among Men and Animals,” maintains 
that animals do not show the purpose to com- 
mit marder. (D. Appleton & Uo.: New York.) 
























clothes. 
cleaned your wheel. 


Take along 


some Pearline. 


Keep a little in your 


Bicycle tool-bag. It 
cleans dirty and greasy 
hands quicker and 


better than any soap 
can. Takes grease and 
mud stains out of your 


You need it to clean yourself with, after you've 
Pearline and water is the best for 


cleaning and washing anything that water won’t hurt. 
Wheelmen and wheelwomen have a hundred good uses 


for Pearline. Unequalled as a lubricant for the chains, 


WM ONS" Peau 





Good Samaritans. 


Noble Hearts Ready to Rescue 
Unfortunates Who Fall by 
the Wayside— Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura is the Road to 
Health and Happiness. 


Embittered as many people are by the 
trials and disappointments of life, the 
glorious fact remains that there is much 
more good than evil in the world. There 
is brotherly love in 
every heatt,and read- 
iness to pick up un- 
fortunates who fall 
by the wayside and 
start them aright on 
the road to happi- 
ness. Itis this love 
for their fellow be- 
ings that has 
prompted so 
many influ- 
ential and 
honored 
men to com- 
mend Dr, 
Greene's 
Netvura 
remedy for 
the nerves and 
blood. Governors, 
Congressmen, 
Judges, profession- 
al men, merchants 
and mechanics are 
among those whose 
love Ae humanity 
has induced them 
to make known the 
merits Dr. 



























Greene’s great di 
work could there be than such co-opera- 
tion in the relief of suffering humanity ? 


Dr. Greene’s NERVURA 


FOR THE NERVES AND BLQOD. 
Is your ambition gone? Do you shrink 


What nobler 


from every task? Are you unable to 
sleep? Are you afflicted with neuralgiac 
and rheumatic pains? Do you realize 

hat there is some sort of trouble with 
your liver and kidneys? Do you have 
the blues? These conditions arise from a 
disordered condition of the nerves and 
blood. Bad as they seem and are, you 
may be assured of ay and permanent 
relief in the use of Dr. Greene's Nervura 
remedy for the nerves and blood, the 
crowning discovery and triumph of a life 
devoted to special study of diseases pecu- 
liar to modern life. 

If you are in doubt, consult Dr. Greene 
freely, personally or by letter, at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No 
charge is made for diagnosis and acvice. 


Wonderful Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 


Kidney 
Diseases. 


A Natural California Spring Water, 

leasant to the taste, that is a solvent 

URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 
STONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. Sav 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medici- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in 
few weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the bair 

ces 8 
oom eae ont, one in many cases produ: 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coim- 
; William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville,and many other gentle- 





men who yr A governmental and 0: Pa 
sitions. It is fully endorsed and 

by many leading ae. There are many 
testimonials on our office, which can be 


seen by any one who calls. 


Water for sale by Geo. O. Goodwin & Co., Outler Bros. 
& Potter, Boston; & Blanding, Prov!- 


Weeks ¥ 
dence, R. I., and 5 
Address, or call circulars upon 
JOHN CARDNER, 
Distributer for New England. 
218 Tremont St., ‘Room 411, 
BOSTON, Mags, 
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THE ALPHA CHAPTER, BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 
LIST of the alumni of the School of 
A Theology of Boston University by 
classes. If any one can give further infor- 
mation, please address Rev. Seth O. Oary, 
President, Wollaston, Mass. 


(Continued from the Heraxp of Sept. 29.) 


1866. 

NATHAN G. CHENEY, N. Y. E., New Haven, Ct. 

THOMAS CHIPPERFIELD, Cent. lll., sd. 

Oris CoLe, N. H., sy., Paxton. 

R. JAMES DONALDSON. 

ALFRED E. Drew, Pasadena, Fla. 

HoraTIO B. ELKINS, Metuchen, N. J. 

THEODORE 8. HaGGeRTY, Newark, Arcola, N. J. 

JosmrH R. HAMMOND, Oregon, sd., Davis Creek, 
Cal. 

SULLIVAN C. KIMBALL. 

Joun KEOGAN, N. Y., sy., East Chatham, N. Y. 

EpmMuND Lewis, N. Y., 35th St., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Grorce C. MoREHOUsE, Troy, Salem, N. Y. 

SaMUBL J. RoBrInson, Troy, Hampton, N. Y 

LE Roy 8. Srows, N. Y. E., sd., Saugerties, 
N. Y¥. 

J. O. Toompson, N. E. So., sd., Keyser, W. Va. 

Wo. H. WASHBURNE, Troy, Troy, N. Y. 

LorRENzO D. Watson, Genesee, Albion, N. Y. 

1867. 

Gro W. ANDERSON, N. E. So., sd., Providence, 
R. 1. 

James A. DeForest, N. E., d. Nov. 28, 1874. 

ALLEN J. HALL, N. E., Rockbottom. 

CHARLES E. HALL, N. H., Lebanon, N. H. 

8. J. MacUutcugfon, N. Y., Wing Station, 
N. Y. 

CHARLES W. MILLEN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E£. FRANK PrroHer, Pail., d. May 18, 1876. 

SAMUEL Roy, N. E., d. Oct. 25, 1874. 

GroreE W. RULAND, Uong., Stoddard, N. H. 

EpwIn R. SULLIVAN, Pittsbarg, Pa. 

NIcHOLAS T. WHITAKER, N. E., Fitchburg. 

True WHITTIER, Me., sd., Belleview, Fla. 


1868. 
Ropsrt G. ADAMS, Neb., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Ecpert A. BRAMAN, Troy, Galway, N. Y. 
Lavin P. Causey, M. D., N. E., Gardner. 
BENJAMIN F, CHaAce, N. E., d. Mar. 28, 1869. 
MELVILLE B, CHAPMAN, N. Y. B., New Haven, 
Ot. 
ws. H. H. Pitispury, No. Neb., d. Dec. 28, 
1895. 
1869. 
ANTONIO A. ARRIGHI, Presbyterian, New York. 
Epwiy G. Basoock, N. K. So., Drownville. 
SAMUBL J. CARROLL, Cal., Oakland, Cal. 
Sara C. Cary, N. E., Wollaston. 


ALBERT L. DEARING, So. Cal., sd., Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


Emory A, Howarp, N. £., Chariton City. 

SAMUEL H. Noon, N. E , sy., Cambridge. 

James Noyes, N. H., Supt. Orphaps’ Home, 
Franklin, N. H. 

WriuraM P. Ray, N. E., sy., Cambridge. 

Hrram D. Weston, N. Y. B., Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

1870. 

GARRETT BEEKMAN, N. E., Somerville. 

Harvey E. Burnes, N. Y. B., Rockville Centre, 
N. ¥. 

EDWARD P. Kina, N. B., d. Oct. 3, 1893. 

James F, Maars, N. E., Riverdale. 

James Mupas, N. E., Lowell. 

Or1s B, Rawson, Baptist. 

Joun N. SHortT, Evangelical Ass’n, Cambridge. 

ALmona B. SMART, Boston. 

[To be continued } 





Obituaries. 








Balcomb. — Miss 8. Maud Balcomb died in 
Salem, Mass., Aug. 10, 1897, in the 22d year of her 
age. 

‘Converted early in life,she at once entered 
heartily upon the Christian work given her to 
do. Quiet and unassuming in her manner and 
ter comps discreet a all penne yn with 

. companions, she offended none gained 
trge piece inthe alaction of «how of trends 


Nome of her influence 
until she was = . = As 4 eo 
organist she was the con epiri 
music of the uary. in tbe Benday-sobout 
she was and successful 
teacher of her t a oe Christian 
youn; oman whose pure was an 
tion “all her. In the social 





their sincere love for one who had lived so sweet- 
, t~ who died so triumphantly. RBiessed are 
dead who die in the Lord! 
F. H. KEniGur. 


Oulhane,. —- Mrs. Judith Culhane, of Gorham, 

a H., wife the late Patrick Culbane, was 

mmoned to the presence of her Master. whom 

one — + whom she served with fidelity, 

> , 1897, aged 64 years. She died at the 

home of her son James with whom she lived, 

and who was the only survivor of five children, 
the others ba having ied in childhood. 

Mrs. Culbane was converted during a revival 
held in the Lege church at Gorham, under 
the min Rev. Perry Chandler. Hers 
was a consistent, pode t oy Christian life. In 
time of need it was her joy to-rally to the cause 
of her Master, loyally contributing towards all 
good and worthy objects. 

For some time her health had been failing, al- 
though she was under the best medical treat- 
ment. The nature of the disease — cancer of the 
— — caused at times great pain; but patiently 

and heroically did aoe Gy never losing sight 
of the blessed Lord and His comforting prom- 
ises. Her feet were on the rock. 

Her pastor, the writer, conducted the funeral 
service, in the church, where a large number of 
friends 1} Bg om on ge to md - .~ 
respects departed of t e- 
ceased was laid to rest beside these of her hus- 
band and children in Gorham ar as 





Whttney.— George T. Whitney, son of Timo- 
thy and Lucy (Bryant) Whitney, was born in 
Essex, Vt., April 19,1819, and died in Lowell, 
—1 . 30, 1897, aged 78 years, 4 monthe, 


ont wile 

tney’s family were Unitearians. When 
on Was about nine or ten years of age, his par- 
ents moved to Vernon, N. Y., where they must 
have lived till George was nearly twenty. Here 
his conversion, the most important event of his 
ite, ha when he was seventeen years old. 
m afterward he joined the Methodist 

Epix igcopal Charch in Vernon. 
hen he say a -five years of age Mr. 
eaan come Lowell. He was closel iy iden- 
tied th the chy growth from that time on, 
and was one of Lowell’s honorable business 
men. in July. ra he eo ~~ Charlotte 


Wohi aoe poees preceding her hus- 
Spey world by a little more than 
two years. a han ppd 

possessed in a pre-emi- 
nent degree all those quaiities which go to make 
the name “‘ mother ” so endearing, and that she 
made home happy. 

Soon after coming to Lowell Mr. Whitney 
united with the Worthen St. M. E. Uburch, and 
remained in it till 1854,when he with about 
one hundred others formed the Central Church, 
of which he remained a member till his death. 
He has been trusted and honored with nearly all 
the offices in the gift of the church. has 
been called a model class-leader by those who 
have been in his class,and in several ahd 

he was a worthy exem for those w 
pn he hee belfeved in the church of he 
early c in her doctrines and polity; he 
to her institutions and a generous sup- 
porter of her benevolences. Almost as soon as he 
take the New York 
Christian Advocate, and continued it till his 
death, for sixty-one years; after coming to Low- 
ell to take Zion's HERALD, and kept 
p he left us; after the youn pos ‘8 


timistic in his outlook concerning t 
final triamph of the of God in the 
world. Mr. Whitney was faithful in his attend- 


ance upon and the various means o 
connected oe ae He was to be 


never heard him say any- 
th any of them, and in only two 
cases did he preserve that golden silence which 
indicated that they did not in all fculars 
sym in and kind,” He wos decid. 
was nd. was decid- 
‘cana erin the expression of his religious 
was always —— and made 
ot! feel the effects of his sunshine. 
A good man bas fallen from the earthly ranks 
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to take his withthe hosts above. He will 
be missed his accustomed place, but our 
loss is his gain. Two of his three children were 
with him in his last hours. God’s workers die, 
but His work goes on forever. 
CuHas. M. HALL. 





Doe,— Richard Doe was born in Uorinth, Me., 

—_ ht neon very on in the same town, Aug. 
76 years and 9 months. 

“— in Bose t life was in Corinth. He was 

greatly blessed in his family relations, and his 
children, who were a great comfort to bim, early 
sought the favor of the Lord. His wife dieda 
few years ago. 
Mr. Doe nee professed faith in Christ in 
1850, under the labors of Rev. A. F. Barnard, by 
woom he oe received into full fellowship in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in December of 
the same year. In this communion he contin- 
ued till death. In all these years he was loyal to 
God's cause and devoted to the interests of the 
eburch, being remarkably constant at church 
services and aiding his pastor in many ways 

As a loving father, a faithful church member 
and worthy citizen be will be greatly missed 
both in the home and the community. 

W. L. Brown. 





Pearce. — Mrs. Mary A. Pearce was born in 
= ret in 1820,and died in Newport, 

R. a pt. 

Mrs. Pearce early became a Christian and for 
more than half a century found faith a support 
to her industrious life. Her last years were 
those of suffering, and she endured them with 
firmness and patience, looking for the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. She was a 
member of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Newport. 

Her funeral took place on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her marriage. The house of would-be 
mirth and joy was turned into a house of 
mourning. Toe hearts of many were the more 
tenderly affected in this hour of bereavement. 
She leaves a husband, Mr. 8. W. Pearce, editor 
ot the Newport Enterprise. J. H. ALLEN. 


Women Need Not be Discouraged. 


The nervous tension under which most of our 
women constantly live affects the female or- 
ganism seriously. Heavy household burdens, 
social gayeties, work in some commercial estab- 
lishment, any of these duties seem impossible to 
women who are ill, and yet they keep up fora 
time under p' ottted ds upon them. 
When they do break down, the advice and 
treatment they receive from their family physi- 
cian don’t go to the root of the trouble and they 
get no better. They are discouraged, worn out, 
tired of life, The great specialist in women’s 

iveases, Dr. Greene, of Nervura fame, 34 Temple 
Piace, Boston, Mass., has shown thousands of 
women who thoaght a. hopeless inva- 
lids the way to health. His office is open to all 
women for consultation and advice, or if 
you will write him about your case, he will ad- 
= ou by mail absolutely tree of all om and 

confidentially. ‘The glorious remedie« discov- 
ered by this profound pbysician are an invalua- 
ble boon to women. It costs nothing to be put 
on the road to healtb,and ell ailing women should 
write Dr. Greene at once. 

















Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College. 
Kent’s Hill, Main-. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., President. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 51. 
Send for Catalogue. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 


eee ta Bele pe . e jeniney 
ee, D y = usic, Wlocution 
A bation Literature and 

ohy. Good O. Cons mercial Department. 
Beaut ee situation among the jhenille of the 


Granite State. ans =. Pure s water. 
Excellent board. A © fan home under the 

supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


8 Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
CEO. L. PLIMPTON,' 
Tiiton, N. H. 





Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated 


EVERETT O. FISK & cO., 


pee 
Minn: , Minn." 
107 Keith & liding. he City, Mo 
738 Cy al . Denver, Colo. 
626 Stimson » Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies 


Meopal, free. nce with Seiates ee in- 
Registrotion sent to teachers on applica- 


Large ag of school officers from all sections vu: 
the coun’ inel more than botnet oe cent. of 
the Public’ Behoot ouportasenden ew England, 
have applied to us for teachers. 

We have ‘ited ‘positions at salaries aggregating more 


SOARAASO. 





Joun H. Pray 





Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY 


Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


THE BUSY MAN and 
WOMAN’S COLLECE 


Cc. L. S. C. Course of 
Reading. 
OCTOBER, 1897-’98 

IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Stpyney 

WHITMAN. Illustrated. $1.00 
THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 

By Prot. CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 

The University of Chicago. 1.00 
ROMAN LIFE IN PLINY’S TIME. By 

MAURICE PELLISON. Ilustrated. 100 
ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL 

EUROPE. By Prof. Otiver J. 

THATCHER, The University of Chi- 

cago. 1.00 
ROWAN AND MEDIAVAL ART. By 

WILLIAM H. GoopYEakr, Lecturer to 

the Brooklyn Institute. Illustrated. 1.00 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly mag- 

azine (12 numbers), fllustrated. 2.00 


Write for Circular giving full explanation of the 
Course. Free on request 


New England Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, ~ 
38 Bromfield St., Boston * 











Educational. 
THE BISHOP SCHOOL 


Tremont Temple. 
Shorthand Taught in Sixty days by 20th 
Contury Methods. ( Jugendgarten. ) 


The only school of the kind in 
the world. The Nudd OCorre- 
sponding School of Bngrav- 


ing. Taught by mail all over the United States. Jewel- 
ry work a specialty. This trade pays a salary of $50 


per week. Tuition paid after 

position is secured. John Han- cc. ENGRAVING. 
cock building, 17% D 

Street, Boston. 


East Maine Seminary, _ 


Bucksport, Maine. 
W. A. Hutchison, A. M., Principal. 








Fall Term opens August 30. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma! 
and Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business 
College, with first-clas« instruction. Location uneur- 
passed. Easy of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. 
Bend for Uatalogue. 





MassacuvusertrTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston), 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggesta to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooted ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and ewimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

4. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston p y both nec and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists } 
with one hundred and twenty puptis, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; im some things equal to collece work; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly Hfe. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a Iet of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted tf eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited) number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unnenal departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, M1)- 
Hnery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
Catalogue address (mentioning Ziom’s Hesaup) 0. O. 
Braepon ee eee 





‘ZION’S HERALD. | 


Founded 1823, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 


THE DATES followtng the name of each subscriber 
ndicate the year and month to which it ts paid. 


DIRCONSING ARON. — Papers ‘are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop, and until all arrear- 
ages are paid, as required by law 


SUBSCRIRERS wishing to stop s paper, or change 
direction, should be very wy to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 


BEMITTANORS may be m we by Money Order (post- 
offve or express) Bank Oneck or Draft. When nei- 
meee ee can be procured, send money by Regis- 
ter 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is ows OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
thatcan be employed for New Bwetanp. It has 
praay ono ir ers in educated homes. Oards 

ith advertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copltes Free. 
All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewais 


end Sabscriptions, and other Business Matters connect- 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 





$2.50 
1.50 


A. &. WEEN. Pablisher, 836 Bromfield &t.. Boston 
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Zion’s Herald, 


October 13, 1897. 








PUBLISHER'S > ANNOUNCEMEN? 
FOR 1898. 


To THE MINISTERS OF THE SIX NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCES : 
We sincerely hope you will call the attention 
of your people at once to our special offer to 


New Subscribers 
For Z1Ion’s HERALD. 

The paper will be sent from October, 1897, 

to January 1, 1899, making 
Fifteen Months 
For Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

We hopeeach pastor will continue to push the 
canvass during the remaining months of the 


year. For the present, new subscribers will 
have the full benefit of the offer of 


Fifteen Months for One Subscription. 
But few subscribers are obtained without per- 
sonal effort, and when this hes been made it has 
always brought favorable results. Let an ear- 
nest effort be made to increase the circulation 
of the paper on every charge, and many new 

names will be added to the subscription list. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Review of the Week. 








Tuesday, October 5 

— Great floods in China near Pekin; 10,000 
people drowned. 

—M. Jules Cambon to be the French ambas- 
sador at Washingtor. 

—The members of the Sagasta ministry take 
the oath of office at Madrid. 

—A constitutional amendmept adopted in 
Connecticut, providing that all electors must be 
able to read English. 

— The plans of the Rapid Transit Commission 
in New York for an underground railway ap- 
proved by the Park Commission. 

— The new Textile School in Lowell, the first 
of the kind in the State, opens with 200 pupils. 


Wednesday, October 6. 

— The bodies of more of the fanatics who 
sought salvation by burying themselves alive, 
discovered near Odessa in Russia. 

— Francis William Newman, author and phi- 
losopher, brother of the late Cardinal Newman, 
dies in London at the age of 92. 

— Fourteen hundred cases of typhoid fever in 
Maidstone, England, and 56 deaths. 

— The steamer “ Kaiser Friedrich” launched ; 
she is expected to equal the “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse ” in speed. 

— Senators Proctor and Lodge say that the 
annexation of Hawali is practically assured. 

— Japanese delegates selected for the ap- 
preaching sealing conference. 


Thursday, October 7. 

— A demonstration in favor of Gen. Weyler in 
Havana. 

— The new Liberal Government in Spain de- 
cides on autonomy for Cuba. 

— Great Britain refuses to — past in the 


Saturday, October 9. 


— Heavy shipments of gold to this country 
from France and England. 

— Telegraphic dispatched sent in Germany 
without wires a distance of thirteen miles. 

— The coal miners in Hazleton, Pa., again on 
strike, promised wages not having been paid. 

— Genera! Blanco to succeed Captain General 
Weyler in Cuba. 

— Five deaths and 46 new cases of yellow fever 
at New Orleans. 

— Dedication, at Peoria, lil., of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute endowed by Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley by a gift of $2,500,000; addresses by 
President Harper and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

— Death of ex-Senator McPherson of New 
Jersey. 

— The Illinois Steel Company secures a con- 
tract for 26,000 tons of steel rails for the Japa- 
nese Government. 

Ead of the rebellion in Brazil; Canudos, the 
stronghold nf the fanatics, captured, and ‘‘ Coun- 
sellor ” Antonio killed. 


Monday, October 11. 


— Work on warships in England and the man- 
ufacture of textile machinery stopped by the 
engineers’ strike. 

— The first beet sugar ever made east of the 
Mississippi turned out at Rome, N. Y. 

— No special session of Parliament on account 
of famine in Ireland, but the Government will 
provide relief. 

— Heavy falls of rain break the drought in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa. 

— Galveston excited over the discovery of yel- 
low fever in that city; 36 new cases in New 
Orleans; seven new cases and three deaths in 
Mobile. 

— Professor Sanarelli of Montevideo, who dis- 
covered the yellow fever bacillus, announces a 
curative serum, 


— The Socialist Congress in Hamburg votes 
to permit its members to take part hereafter ip 
the elections to the Diet. 


— New Bedford celebrates its semi-centennial. 





For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


R. D. Farrex, New Shenes. ke ~ “ I have al- 
moat universally seen good eff: ts p ed by it ia 
‘iseases of the male organs of Ngeneration, weneral de- 
bility and pulmonary diseases. 





A New DSPARTURE. 


W. A. Wilde & Co., the well known Sunday- 
school publishers of Boston, opened, on October 
1, a Branch House at 45 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, where they will carry a full stock of 
their Quarterlies, Library Books, School Req- 
ulsities, etc. 

Mr. Chas. L. Weaver, late State secretary of 
the Indiana Sunday-school Association, has 
charge of their office, and will no doubt be able 
to very largely increase the sale of their publica- 
tions among Western schools and dealers, all of 
whom are invited to call on or write to him 
when in need of anything for Sunday-school 
work. 





Massachusetts Sunday-School Association. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Sunday-schoo) Association, held ia Fitch- 
burg, Oct. 5-7, was in every respect a grand 
success. About one thousand delegates were 





sealing conf on Pp and 
Russian participation. 

Barrios’ troops recapture Quezaltenango, in 
Guatemala. 

— Three Uanadian villages almost wiped out 
by forest fires. 


Friday, October 8. 

— An Anti-Trust law enacted in Illinois in 
1891, to be now put in force. 

— The pneumatic mail system started in New 
York between branch offices ana the central of- 
fice. 

—A semi-official announcement that this 
country expressed a desire to Spain to know be- 
fore the 30th inst. when Cuba can be pacified. 

— Switzerland to take possession of the five 
principal railroads in that country, paying for 
the same about $200,000,000. 

— A fire in Detroit consumes the Opera House 
and six other buildings; loss $500,000. 

— The total amount raised for the famine suf- 
ferers in India, $7,500,000. 























t, representing all evangelical churches 
and all sections of the commonwealth. Hon. 
H. A. Barton, of Dalton, presided with great 
acceptability. The music furnished by the local 
music committee,of which Mrs. H. 8. Whitaker 
was chairman, was unusually good and inspir- 
ing. The addresses were exceedingly timely, 
helpful and eloquent. Those by John E. Tuttle, 
D. D., of Worcester, Henry ©. Mabie, D. D 
ot Boston, W. G. Ballantine, D. D., of 
Springfield, Prof. H. M. Hamill, of Illinois, and 
A. B. Kendig, D. D., of Brookline, were espe- 
cially fine and greatly enjoyed. Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, the State primary secretary, was, as usual, 
apt, practical and intensely interesting. One 
feature in the convention which will never be for- 
gotten was achildren’s service prepared and con- 
ducted by Miss Vella, after which the primary 
and junior children one thousand strong formed 
a jon and were received by his honor 
Mayor H. F. Rockwell and the city council. 
convention was God's 
Book spiritually and ey, apprehended 
80 as to secure the aid of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of souls and efficient service in 
Christ’s kingd The infil of the con- 
vention has been the unification of Christian 
believers in Fitchburg for better work for 
Christ, with greater confidence in and sym 
thy toward each other. A dee spiritual ife 
bas been created in the Sunday-schools, with 
greater interest in the — of the Word. The 
convention cannot fail to increase the efficiency 
of all who enjoy: ed its “privitoges in Sunday- 
school work. ‘Hon. CG. Corbin was elected 
president for the coming year. 

N. T. WHITAKER. 








Prune growers in parts of California are much 
disappointed this year by an unexpected and 
unprecedented deterioration of the fruit as soon 
as ripe. In many orchards a large fraction of a 
heavy crop has been lost by reason of a disease 
that unfite; for curing. Large shipments of 

green prunes East have failed to pay expenses 
on account of decay. In some orchards thirty 
to fifty per cent. of the prunes remaining on 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND ; 


CONDENSED MILK 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH'SENT FREE. "x@apenseo Mux @ 





the trees ere reported worthless. The rotting is 
ascribed to the rain of a few weeks ago. 








Rev. Fred E. White, of Rockland, Me., under 
date of Oct. 11, shows that he is to follow up the 
remarkable revival which is taking place in his 
church, by a personal effort to place a religious 
paper in the hands of the converts: “‘A great 
day with us yesterday. Fifty-nine were taken 
On probation publicly in the morning, and 18 
were baptized in the presence of a congrega- 
tion nearly filling our large church. In the 
evening over one hundred testimonies, and two 
more joined on probation. We have been hav- 
ing @ revival for weeks. Rev. Ralph Gillam ana 
his fine singer, Mr. O. W. Crowell, did us grand 
service. The work is going right on. The 
largest Sunday-school Sunday aint I sball 
—- for the HERALD perso in a few 

ys. 











“ UNIVERSALISM NOT OF THE BIBLE,” 
BY 

Rev. N. D. Gzorex, D. D. Revised Bdition. Students 
of the New England ti t phy as opp 

to the obvious teachings of the New Testament, find no 
work more complete and helpful than this. Price, $1.20. 
Postpaid. Address, 

Rev. F. T. Groner, Southville, Mass, 


WHIDDEN’S _ (Especiall 
Natural History) BOOKS 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 
KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
x a ES 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies isk telly in 5, Moths; 








63 Million People 


— out of — 


America’s 70 Millions 


are interested in the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS 


Because they are useful to every on: 
who has money to spend. They are for 
every purpose without exception. Far 
better than P. O. Money Orders, tf» 

Book form, or single. Sold without 

charge for the present. 

ose who have used the celebrated 

CHEQUE BAN K CHE UES, which are 

drawn in Sterling, will find that Dollar 

aaee are just the same, only drawn in 

doilars. 


Send for circulars to the Agency of 


THE CHEQUE BANK LTD., { 
FReperick W. Perry, Manager. 





RAYMOND 
WHITCOMB'S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ry will leave | metton, Nov. 16 and Dee, 14, for 
Diese, and Los ant 
Voor Soll nen with, _ intag Cars. Return tick 
Sia geod eatll a 
Add'tional Gatpenia ‘Tours, Jan. 27, Feb. 17, and 
Mar. 10, via New mene, and Jan. 18, Feb. 1 and 22 
and Mar. 16, via Chicago, Kansas City, and Santa Fe 
——_ to Mexico, Jan. 27, and February 17. 





7, Reptiles; 8, Flies, 






d Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 











cloth, 5c. ; r, 5c. all points: - 
« «Bre ibe. paper, R. H. Howe, Jr. 16mo. y Send for 4 ptive book, g& the particular 
Game Mi rast Anverion By, F. A. Bates... 09 | rip desired. 

Y wers y Goodale f 
Ferns of No. —— ae 7 Baton, om, 9 vole. Y RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
pe RR AAA, Bt tes s+ 4.00 | 296 Washington Street, Opposite School Street, Bosto: 
Study of Insects. By J. H. Coanltache... acenaatie Net 3.75 


To Be Iseued Shortly. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS, A _ new volume of outdoor 
sketches, By Mr. —* Sloane Kennedy. Finely 
illustrated. 16mo. Wi anbshcbeces poscc-ssqucies.cse a) 
MOTHS = BUTTERFLIES. py e. 8. F. Denton. 

With man: 7 qontoot otensSant pis aie pintes, = 
§ costiona. . 200 cee - $5.00 
Send for catalogues. All sorts of Nataral ‘History 
| Of all booksellers or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden, Pablisher, 18 Arch 8t., Boston. 


GUARANTEED 


aged to any machine | 
Drive, and it has ste cen, 


fully poten vital advan’ 
LINGTON 


WE 
TYPEWRITER 


No. 2. 
Malf the price of other 
standard machines 
omy $60 




















ee — es a machine be any responsible 
on party apes rooupe of the money. You 
may ae eee’ ten days and, if not satisfied, return it 
we will refand the money. Agents wanted 
in every town. 


Tae WILtiaMs Mro. Co., Lrp., Box 106, PLatrs- 
Bure, N. Y. 





SEASONING. 
Celebrated for over 30 years as the 
STANDARD FLAVORING 


For = TTS sty! 





Meat, | L Ky A 

Poultry, "S ius, 
Fish i Restau- 
and 34 rants and 
Game Families 
Dressing. N New En ent. 


eee a by 


The Wm. CG. Bell Co., Boston. 
Ask your Grocer or Marketman. 

















CAZE’S TOURS 
cine MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES. 


id 16th, and Fe visiting SPAIN, wo 
Rooco, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MatoTLY. inciuding a visit + 
“ALL NE Maita. Seventy days, y bleh class 


ECESSA EX 
Annual Round the World vy 9 eS = 
ITALY, ey of France od Ttsly mary and 
February. nce and taly partion monthly 


tick 0 
Boy desired s programs free. the world. oolaal 
CHOICE BERTHS ON ALL STEAMERS. 
Send 10 cents for GAZEB’S TOURIST GAZETTR Oon 
tains valuable infor~ation for travelers. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD. 
113 Broadway, New dork, 
it, er nae. 


8 
Phila. 201 St., le 
gt Wath inaron Mt “Boater 











BOSTON FOOD PAIk, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct 4, to Saturday, Oct. 30. 104A. M. to 
10 P. M., Daily. 





MUSIC : — Sousa with his Band of fifty solo- 
om Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet Band 
“Fly Rod.” —With hunters’ log-cabin “Lean- 
0,” Indian camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Hode, Reels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., cic. 
HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE.— With cookery 
lectures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Mise Bar- 
rows, Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Con- 
tinuous attractions during the day and evening. 
BAKER’S DEPARTMENT. — Working Ex- 
hibit of Bakers’ and UConfectioners’ Machinery ; 
bread, cake and pies baked while you wait. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
— A complete, { ing and p ing exhibit. 
FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. - 
} a . — = every morning 
ve bun venir Spoons, representing 
Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil! 
Hall; 4 500 articles of value ranging from five to 
twenty- -five cents given away daily to men, 
women and children with coupon ticket. 








Biggest and Best Exhibition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 








WASHINGTON’S DESK. 


(Mt. Vernon: 1760.) 





Nearly every one who has visited Washington 
has taken the little side trip to Mt. Vernon, with its 
historic scenes and surroundings. In one of the 
rooms on the ground floor is the original of this desk. 

It is an exact reproduction of Washington’s {2- 
vorite piece of furniture which we now offer to our 


customers. The whole picce, inside and outside, is 
built of old Spanish Mahogany — a very different thing from our cabinet work of today. 
It is a double desk. From either side you can operatejone centre drawer and three 
right side drawers. The left side drawers are operated from the opposite side. The desk 
stands on 8 stout legs. It has a broad top and a 3-shelf bank on each side. 
The ends of the desk are finished into three drawer fronts, having double (solid) 
brass handles. This makes twenty drawer fronts with their trimmings on all four sides. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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